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Or all the convoys across the 
seven seas I am sure the most 
unpopular one to escort and convoy 
captains was the Brest Convoy, 
and this unpopularity was most 
certainly due to the weather and 
visibility experienced in the vicinity 
of Ushant. 

Personally I would always like 
to give Ushant the widest possible 
berth in any kind of weather ; for 
the treacherous tides swirling round 
these black rocks and hidden reefs 
are of unknown strength and 
direction. 

The Brest Convoy itself was, as 
far as we were concerned, a 
weekly trip composed of large 
freighters loaded to their Plimsols 
with army stores. Quite separate 
from the steady flow of material 
which poured across to the Channel 
ports, these convoys were piling 
up a vast reserve dump far behind 
the lines. The escort was primarily 
for anti-submarine defence, but 
also, of course, for protection 
against surface raiders and enemy 
aircraft. To assist us in the former 
we had a supplementary escort of 
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Avro-Ansons for the length of the 
Channel. 

When we were allocated to the 
Brest Convoy we were entirely 
ignorant of convoy work at all, 
but we learnt it quickly enough 
in the hard school of experience. 
Trying to obtain information on 
the subject from ships that had 
already made the trip we could 
only discover that the job was 
ghastly. 

“Last trip,” one escort captain 
told me, “we averaged two and 
a half knots for the whole distance, 
and at that part of the bridge 
was carried away and the sea-boats 
stove in. But,” he went on, 
“however bad the weather, the 
worst thing is the visibility. Blind- 
ing round Ushant when one can’t 
even see the convoy is something 
more than a Japanese joke.” 

Looking back at my log of the 
winter months I find it is Just one 
long record of bad weather. Every 
day it seems to read: snow— 
strong gale—visibility nil, blowing 
hard—rain—visibility half a cable, 
full gale—fog—visibility nil. 
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We looked forward with bitter 
loathing to this particular convoy ; 
for in between the longer Brest 
Convoys we made the short cross- 
Channel trips with still more stores. 
The glass always seemed to fall 
as the trip drew near, and an even 
stranger coincidence which we all 
noticed was the fact that the wind 
always backed or veered sufficiently 
to give us head seas going and 
coming. 

The continuous motion of these 
trips, and, as far as I was con- 
cerned, the almost continuous hours 
of duty, tired one mentally as well 
as physically. 

Sometimes it was too rough 
to use a bunk or sling a ham- 
mock, and both officers and men 
would wedge themselves into 
some uncomfortable cranny and 
attempt to obtain sleep, or at 
least rest. 

Even under good conditions no 
less than forty-seven of my crew, 
owing to the cramped quarters, 
were forced to sling on the upper 
deck, and in that bitter winter it 
was a real hardship for those who 
had come from the engine-room 
and stokeholds. 

It left me, anyway, with a tough 
crew, for all the weaklings were 
quickly weeded out by the terrible 
conditions; but all the same it 
was not only the captains, with 
their sleepless responsibilities, but 
every single man aboard that 
quailed at the very mention of the 
Brest Convoy. 

There were lighter moments, of 
course, when we were able to hunt 
the elusive U-boat, and actually 
times when we experienced warm 
sunshine, but for the most it was 
just one long grey and very grim 
period of anxiety. 

It may be of interest to note 
that not one single ship was lost 
in these cross-Channel and Brest 
Convoys while they lasted. 
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Two trips stand out clearly in 
my memory of this strenuous time, 
and I suppose I shall never forget 
them. The first, when I nearly 
lost a ship, and the second, the last 
Brest Convoy of all. 

I had lain down in my bunk to 
snatch some sleep before weighing, 
but a strange anxiety gnawed at 
my heart, giving my brain no 
rest. I dozed fitfully, trying to 
dull my senses to the sound and 
movement of the storm raging 
outside. 

The plunging ship straining at 
her taut cable, the screaming 
hurrying wind with its cargo of 
snow, the creaking labour of the 
ship, the eternal sighing of the 
pumps, and the crash of the seas 
against our thin hull—all these 
kept me roused to a certain wake- 
fulness. 

Surely, I thought, with the 
bottom out of the glass and this 
black snow-filled night, our sailing 
would be postponed. I prayed 
that it would be so; for I was 
still tired and unrested from my 
last spell of sea and could hardly 
look forward to a further four days 
of constant strain. 

If I could only sleep now for 
a couple of hours it would be 
something ; but my weary thoughts 
and tired brain would not let 
me, so at last I gave it up, and 
climbing from my bunk sat before 
the electric radiator and _ tried 
to read. 

I was afraid the ship must be 
dragging, but there was little I 
could do about it, for outside one 
could only see a few feet into the 
thickly falling snow. 

I called up the Officer of the 
Watch on the bridge. 

“Any sign of the weather 
easing ?” I inquired without much 
hope. 

“No sign of anything, sir,” he 
replied. ‘“‘Can’t see our riding- 
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lights, and it’s blowing up harder 
than ever.” 

Perhaps, I thought optimistic- 
ally, it would blow the snow 
away. 

Climbing to the upper bridge I 
glanced into the dimly lit binnacle 
where the needle moved sluggishly, 
and noticed the wind was holding 
us against the tide. The glass 
bridge windows appeared to be 
screened with white blinds, and 
I lowered one of them right down. 
The blind remained. 

I drove my fist through it to 
find it was a solid sheet of frozen 
snow, and through the hole I had 
made, a fierce blast of snowflakes 
burst in upon me. 

Although anchored within half 
a cable of a strong flashing light 
I could see not the faintest hint or 
suspicion of it. 

“Hell! Pilot,’ I exclaimed, 
“we're expected to sail in one 
hour’s time.” 

The glass was still falling. 

In this visibility I could never 
find the gate in the barrage, far 
less the convoy I was to escort. 
Turning to the voice-pipe I hailed 
the signal Yeoman— 

“Take a signal to the C.-in-C. : 
‘Consider weather unsuitable to 
proceed with convoy.’ But don’t 
hand it into the wireless office till 
I tell you.” 

I would give it another half- 

hour in the faint hope of the 
weather moderating ; and strangely 
enough as the dragging minutes 
passed the snowfall did falter and 
thin. 
’ At last I caught a glimpse of a 
flashing red light under my bows, 
and decided to weigh at once while 
there was a chance of finding the 
gate in the boom. 

Below me a slow-moving group 
of hooded men worked insecurely 
on the slippery snow - covered 
fo’c’sle. In the pale glimmer of 
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our riding-light these clumsy 
figures grew whiter and more like 
inanimate snowmen. 

“Anchor’s aweigh, sir!” I 
caught the signal, but could not 
hear the hail, and putting the 
telegraphs to Slow Ahead turned 
on to the course for the gate. 

The flood was running strongly 
to the east’rd against the gale, 
knocking up a short sea from 
which the icy sheeted spray flew 
over the fo’c’sle to add to the 
misery of the men securing the 
cables. I was well aware that 
if I missed the gate, the tide 
would carry me into the barrage 
defence, from which it would be 
impossible to extricate myself, so 
we crept cautiously along, peer- 
ing into the screaming darkness 
ahead. 

The beam of my ten-inch search- 
light caught the line of foam 
round a straining buoy, and I 
recognised it as belonging to the 
port side of the gate. Just in 
time we straightened up to avoid 
ramming the starboard gate-ship 
as we passed through. 

Altering course up the unseen 
channel I soon made out the high 
black hulls of the convoy swung 
half across the tide, and ordered 
them to weigh and follow me. 

“What have we got this time, 
Pilot ?”’ I inquired of a_half- 
hidden form bent over the chart- 
table. 

“Only two ships, sir,” he 
answered : “ Blairnevis and Dido.” 

Well, two ships were plenty for 
this visibility, and I sincerely 
hoped we would make the open 
sea in safety, though at the time 
I had my doubts. 

“Have a squint at the log, 
Pilot,” I told him. ‘“ We ought 
to be up to the Nab by now.” 

“Yes, sir, we’re due to alter 
course now,” he replied; and 
even as he spoke I heard the 
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hoarse bellow almost over my 
head, and shrank back from the 
tall black shadow of the Nab 
Tower. 

Gosh! That was close enough ! 
Our searchlight was switched on 
to the Tower to show it up to the 
convoy following astern. 

“Reciprocating engines right 
ahead, sir! Twelve hundred 
yards.” 

“Must be one of the outer 
patrols, sir,” the Pilot remarked. 
“Tm surprised they’re moving in 
this weather.” 

The strident shriek of the siren 
tore through the blackness, far 
outdistancing the valiant glow of 
our navigation lights, and the 
vessel, warned of our approach, 
moved slowly off to port. 

“TI think it’ll lift a little now,” 
I said; “it usually does clear of 
the land.” 

We had turned beam on to the 
gale, and the old ship was rolling 
her back teeth out. In spite of 
all our precautions I heard the 
smash and rattle of broken gear, 
but now with the driving snow 
and spindrift on our port beam we 
were enabled to keep a_ better 
look-out and see farther. 

Turning at last to our course 
for the long run to Ushant, the 
full gale and cross sea caught us 
on the quarter and threw the 
ship about violently. The motion 
was terrific, and every hand on 
deck held on grimly. 

I thought of the poor devils 
down in the stokehold shovelling 
coal into the hungry furnaces, 
wondering how these men, mostly 
pensioners and elderly reservists, 
could endure the task ; for already 
my own arms ached with the strain 
of holding on during these long 
hours. 

Sleep for those off watch was 
out of the question. Throughout 
the short daylight we rolled and 
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pitched on our way with the gale 
steadily veering to the west’rd, 
and in the occasional patches of 
visibility I could see the convoy 
bucketing along gamely, half buried 
in the welter of sea and spray like 
half-tide rocks in the surf. 

There was nothing else in sight 
save for the forbidding grey seas 
flecked and veined with white and 
green and the dirty smoke of 
spindrift flying across the flat- 
blown crests: no land, no ship, 
nor even the cheering presence of 
our usual air escort. 

Hour after hour passed in this 
close grey world of violent motion ; 
more snow, more sleet, and this 
never-easing gale. 

Through the long dark hours of 
the night the wind had veered 
till now it was blowing in our teeth, 
with the ship plunging heavily as 
she mistimed one great roller after 
another. 

Something in the behaviour of 
the ship and in the feel of her 
recovery led me to suspect that 
all was not well. We were taking 
too much green sea for’rd and the 
bows rose very sluggishly. 

I left the bridge, and with the 
First Lieutenant and the Engineer 
Officer went for’rd to examine the 
underwater compartments. Open- 
ing up the hatch on top of the 
cable lockers we came upon the 
trouble right away. They were 
flooded to the top ! 

The hatch was closed again and 
shored up and the pumps put on. 
Slowly but surely the pumps 
sucked the lockers dry, and as 
steadily the ship regained her 
buoyancy and her ascendancy over 
the seas. It was too rough to 
plug the navel pipes, the cause of 
the trouble, but the pumps were 
kept running for a short period 
in every hour. 

The weather lifted momentarily 
at noon sufficiently to instil into 
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us a false hope. Alas! without 
a chance of a sight down once 
more came the grey curtain, 
shutting out our one brief glimpse 
of the sky. 

However, we had been able to 
exchange our D.R. positions, and 
these tallied within five miles— 
all we could expect in the veering 
wind with its uncertain sets and 
the heavy seas. 

It was about this time that the 
First Lieutenant reported the Navi- 
gator sick—running a high tem- 
perature. This was rather a blow ; 
for besides his navigational duties 
he was also a watch-keeper, and 
this meant extra watch for the 
others. This was also the moment 
chosen by the chief E.R.A. to fall 
into the engine bed, where he 
managed to cut one of his legs 
severely. Our doctor had left 
us just before sailing (he had left 
the Courageous and Royal Oak just 
before they were sunk !), but the 
Coxswain and the First Lieutenant 
made a good job of the damage, 
and he was taken aft and wedged 
into a spare bunk. 

No. 1 came up on the bridge to 
tell me all about it. 

“Would you like to stitch it, 
sir?” he asked, ‘‘and should I 
give him morphia ? ” 

“ God forbid to both,” I replied ; 
“but you must have hurt the man 
in cleaning the wound, so give him 
a tot of rum or whisky and leave 
the wound open with a wet dress- 
ing. If necessary we'll keep it 
open till our return, for we must be 
certain it is clean.” 

To ease the strain on the watch- 
keepers, who all had other duties 
to perform, I decided to keep 
part of the middle and morning 
watches. 

It was to be a very lucky 
decision. 

Although I was almost constantly 
on the bridge, I did occasionally 
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go down to my bridge cabin for a 
meal or a short rest, but now I 
would be on the bridge continu- 
ously from 2 a.m. till 4.30 a.m. 

As the grey of the day changed 
to the blackness of another night 
of storm I noticed the seas were 
growing longer and higher, more 
of the Atlantic roller type, and 
with this the motion of the ship 
grew less stiff and more comfort- 
able. 

We were now approaching the 
culminating point of the trip, the 
rounding of Ushant, and with our 
position uncertain I liked it less 
and less. For an hour I back- 
tracked our Dead Reckoning, check- 
ing up every conceivable tide and 
set, making allowances for wind 
and sea and the behaviour of the 
log. 

The mist thinned again for a 
few minutes and enabled me to 
receive a signal from the Com- 
modore of the convoy: ‘Intend to 
alter course to 210° in five minutes’ 
time.” 

The Commodore of a convoy is 
responsible for the navigation, and 
the Senior Officer of the escort 
only interferes when he considers 
the course unsafe or contrary to 
orders. On this occasion I agreed 
with him that the course was 
correct, and that we should clear 
Ushant by about seven miles, allow- 
ing for the westerly gale. 

Seven miles was the distance 
set down in our orders (probably 
by some bloke in a comfortable 
arm-chair who had never rounded 
Ushant in this kind of weather). 

I hoped sincerely that I would 
sight some landmark before round- 
ing it again on the way back. 

On our new course we were 
rolling heavily, but it was a 
steady and fairly comfortable 
motion. 

Peering out to port, hoping to 
catch a glimpse of the convoy, J 
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became aware of a faint green 
glimmer above me. 

With a terrifying suddenness I 
realised I was close abeam of the 
Dido, that we were a bare hundred 
feet off, and that a bump in this 
weather would send us straight to 
the bottom. 

I hauled off into the driving 
mist again, praying that my com- 
pass had not been affected by the 
motion. 

It was beginning to dawn on me 
that besides being cold and tired, 
I had also contracted a really 
good chill. My head and back 
ached, and I felt sore all over, but 
there was nothing I could do 
about it. 

The night became a repetition 
of the previous one, with the 
added apprehension of nearing 
the grim rocks of Ushant with 
each minute run, and now in the 
trough of the sea we were making 
a good ten knots. 

The noise of the sea and the 
wind had become an accustomed 
thing, but the screaming whistle 
of the straining rigging grew more 
acute. 

I glanced across the bridge to 
the dark muffled figure of my First 
Lieutenant. 

“No. 1,” I told him definitely, 
“if and when we get back I’m 
going to turn in for a week, war 
or no ruddy war.” 

“Anywhere ashore would do 
me, sir ’—a reply with which I was 
in hearty agreement. 

It was after two when he left 
me, and I felt strangely alone and 
damnably ill. My swimming head 
grew heavier, and I forced myself 
awake against a persistent drowsi- 
ness. Time appeared to stand 
still. 

The watch was changed at four 
o'clock, and I considered making 
up the log and once more checking 
up our D.R.; but I knew if I 
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pored over the chart-table my 
eyes would find the night all the 
darker, and in spite of the tempta- 
tion to examine the chart I decided 
to wait till I was relieved by the 
Sub. 

We were still making a good ten 
knots through tlie water, and a 
sounding would not increase my 
knowledge of our position. 

I wandered to the port side of 
the bridge in the faint hope of 
sighting the nearest ship of the 
convoy, which I knew was only 
two hundred yards away ; but for 
all I could see it might have been 
two hundred miles off. 

Surely the sea was easing ! 

Suddenly, and close aboard, 
seemingly right under our stem, 
I saw a phosphorescent streak of 
white, and my first thought was 
of a surfacing torpedo; but in 
this weather and visibility I realised 
it was out of the question. 

As I stared, with every sense 
alert, I knew somehow what I was 
going to see a fraction of a second 
later. 

Through the driving mist and 
flying spindrift a grey blur slowly 
took form, rising from the white 
line of foam. 

Oh God! 
Ushant ! 

My brain threw off its tiredness 
and worked at racing speed. Full 
speed astern could not save us 
striking at the pace we were 
driving on the shore. The ship 
could not easily turn to port, I 
knew, being single screw. Only 
one action would give us the 
slimmest chance of escape. 

“ Hard-a-starboard! Stop en- 
gines! Full speed astern!” 

I heard the orders repeated 
back as if it had been a practised 
routine, and leaning out over the 
lower bridge I bellowed into the 
night— 

“ Collision Stations !” 


Cliff ! 


We were on 
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The cliff, rising menacingly above, 
seemed to rush at me hungrily. 
It was inevitable that we should 
strike. 

Slowly—slowly the bows turned 
into the wind, and the engines, 
running full astern, were assisting 
the swing. Out of the darkness 
to port, and penetrating sicken- 
ingly through the noise of the 
surf, I heard a dull crash. With 
something closely akin to horror, 
I realised one of the convoy had 
struck. 

But I was concentrated only on 
the saving of my ship and the 
hundred men she carried. Could 
we do it ? 

Even in this desperate strait I 
was aware of the magnificent team- 
work in which the ship herself 
took part. Each surprising order 
was obeyed at once and effici- 
ently, where one mistake meant 
disaster. 

At long last I stopped my 
engines with the ship lying parallel 
to the cliff and rolling gently— 
fifty feet off ! 

The ship seemed to shiver, like 
a bolting horse brought suddenly 
to rest, and I, too, felt a moment- 
ary relief as I took stock of the 
situation. 

We appeared to be screened 
from the wind and the sea, and I 
sensed land ahead of us. I must 
turn for the open sea again in 
the smallest compass I could 
achieve. 

My First Lieutenant had joined 
me on the bridge, with a care-free 
and efficient air. 

“My oath, sir!” he exclaimed. 
“It was lucky you were on the 
bridge.” Then recalling himself 
he reported— 

“ All depth charges at safe. All 
watertight doors, hatches, and 
scuttles closed. Both anchors 
cleared away and ready for letting 
go.” 
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“We're not clear yet, No. 1,” I 
told him quietly. “I have a 
strong suspicion we are embayed, 
and if we do pile up we’ll have to 
get the crew ashore. It should be 
easy enough, but keep it under 
your hat and don’t touch the boats 
at present.” 

“Every life-belt is blown up, sir,” 
he answered, grinning, glancing up 
at the grey cliffs, ‘and even the 
non-swimmers think they can get 
ashore from here. They could 
jump it!” 

“Tm going to try and kick her 
round with full speed astern and 
ahead. I want you to go aft and 
report every few minutes how far 
off the cliff or rocks we are as we 
swing, for I can’t see the mainmast 
from here.” 

** Ay, ay, sir,”’ he replied, climb- 
ing below to go aft. 

I managed to kick the ship 
through another thirty degrees, but 
the advance carried me as I had 
suspected, in sight of two little 
islands, one of them broad on my 
starboard bow. 

I was considering shooting 
between them when I observed 
them to be joined by a foaming 
cauldron of surf, and the land on 
my starboard bow was now only 
fifteen yards off. 

The position seemed desperate, 
and if there were any outlying 
rocks—impossible. 

“Put the ten-inch searchlight 
on the rocks ahead, Yeoman,” I 
ordered, and the pallid light infilter- 
ing the mist brought the steep 
rocky island right alongside, and 
in the boiling surf at its base I 
saw ugly black teeth of rock, and 
on to them the tide appeared to be 
setting us. Luckily the westerly 
gale, pouring between the two 
islands, tended to hold us off, but 
my stern was already close into 
the cliff astern. There was no 
time to lay out an anchor, and an 
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anchor dropped underfoot would 
have only ensured our certain 
grounding. 

“ Switch off that light, Yeoman,” 
I shouted, “‘ it doesn’t improve the 
scenery !” 

* Cox’n,” I called down the 
voice-pipe, “I’m going to have 
one more hearty crack at getting 
clear; just see the telegraphs are 
worked and obeyed correctly.” 

** Ay, ay, sir,” he replied calmly, 
as if we were making an ordinary 
alongside. 

I drove ahead till we were almost 
upon the rocks and then put her to 
full speed astern. 

From aft the First Lieutenant 
hailed me— 

““Ease your helm, sir, we are 
only four yards off the cliff.” 

With land almost touching our 
bow and stern, we were making 
the hypotenuse of a triangle, of 
which the other two sides were 
rock. 

Again from aft came the voice 
of the First Lieutenant— 

“There is a little bay in the 
cliffs, sir, and we are clear now to 
kick our tail in.” 

Hope sprang again into my 
heart, and the ship once more 
answered beautifully; we were 
gradually swinging clear of the 
island to starboard. 

With our bows at last clear I 
went full speed ahead, easing my 
helm to keep the tail clear. The 
sinister black rocks passed down 
our port side a few feet off. 

I breathed again. We had done 
it ! 

“Land on the starboard bow, 
sir!” 

“God save us,” I muttered 
under my breath, for we appeared 
to be ringed by rock. 

I put the helm hard over, 
grazing the rocks astern as the 
ship once more swung to starboard, 
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and slowly the bows cleared this 
new peril. 

Glancing at the binnacle, I saw 
we were now on the opposite course 
to the one on which we had run 
in, and I prayed it would be a safe 
one for us. 

Easing to slow, I crept out, 
sounding as I went. 

Through the mist I saw a faint 
glimmer of light and knew it for 
the Dido. 

** Are you all right ? ” I signalled. 

“Hit rocks when going astern. 
Rudder and propellers gone—am 
anchored. Can you help me?” 

* Am hauling off till dawn. Will 
call tug,” I told him. ‘ Have you 
seen Blairnevis ? ” 

The reply was in the negative, 
and I still do not know what 
happened to her that night. 

As Dido was in no immediate 
danger I could not help him; 
for, owing to the mass of depth 
charges aft, I could not tow, and 
anyway we did not carry a wire 
big enough to assist a ship of that 
size. 

A mile off the cliff we anchored 
in sixty-five fathoms, with our cable 
only just reaching the bottom. 
The cable was bar taut, but the 
tide was strong enough to hold 
us stern on to the westerly gale, so 
I dare not ease the strain by going 
ahead. 

Fortified by strong black coffee, 
I sat, teeth chattering, on the 
bridge feeling miserably ill and 
exhausted, with one dominant 
question in my mind. 

Was the ship dragging ? 

If we stood out to sea we would 
never find the Dido again, although 
now I was pretty sure of my 
position. There was only one 
place on Ushant with a small bay 
in the cliff-line opposite _ off-lying 
islands and rocks, and that was 
under Cape Stiff. That same little 
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bay had saved the ship, so I had 
looked for it diligently. 

About half-past six the mist 
lifted for a few minutes, and I 
signalled to Dido: * You are 
under Cape Stiff. Tug is on its 
way.” 

Back came the answer: “ O.K. 
Rigging jury-rudder. Hope to 
proceed under own power.” 

For over eight hours the tide 
held us against the westerly gale 
and swell, contrary to any informa- 
tion we could gather from charts 
or books. No wonder then we had 
been set some fifteen miles to the 
east’rd in the preceding hours. 

It was not till nearly half-way 
through the afternoon that it 
lifted again, and by then the Dido 
had disappeared. I called her on 
the Merchant Service wavelength 
and received from her— 

“In tow. All well. Thanks.” 

Taking a careful fix before the 
mist closed down again, we weighed 
and laid a course for home. Twenty- 
seven hours later we made the Nab 


after hours of careful sounding ; 
for, in a steadily rising easterly 
gale, the visibility had at no time 
exceeded two cables. 

Secured alongside at last, I 
climbed down from the bridge, 
painfully and rather stiffly, for I 


had been there for 
hours. 


fifty-two 


In the ensuing months we 
escorted many more Brest convoys, 
and always I was haunted by 
that grey cliff and the boiling 
surf round these sinister black 
-tecks ; and on the few occasions 
when we actually sighted Ushant 
Light the feeling of relief was 
tremendous. 

With the war in Norway, we 
were taken off the French convoy 
routes, and worked for some time 
in and out of the North Sea, and 
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here, even with the unlit shoals, 
the minefields, and the sluicing 
tides, navigation was almost a 
pleasure. 

Events were moving fast now, 
and with few exceptions we were 
too busy for convoy work. The 
swift German advance into France 
was to bring about the epic retreat 
on and the evacuation of Dun- 
querke, and the heroic defence of 
Calais. 

The details of these are now 
known to the world, but in the 
Channel the constant work of the 
small ships went on. Every 
Channel port, Dutch, Belgian, and 
French, had to be blocked and 
mined, its stores, fortifications, and 
harbours blown up and destroyed 
before the enemy reached them. 

Here men would be evacuated 
under heavy fire, and there more 
men and equipment would be 
landed in the hope of delaying the 
inevitable end. 

At St Valerie a pick of our 
British fighting men, some six 
thousand in number, were stranded 
on a cliff-top without food or 
ammunition and surrounded by 
overpowering armoured forces, and 
once again the Navy attempted 
the impossible in an effort at 
rescue. 

In spite of a thick blanket of 
fog and the treacherous inshore 
currents, destroyers and_ sloops 
escorted tugs and small craft right 
in to the shallow coast. Lying 
off, the boats were sent in to 
bring off what they could find, 
but only small isolated units were 
encountered. 

A motor-boat from a destroyer 
towing in two empty whalers saw 
a small rowing-boat pulling away 
from the harbour, and closed to 
pick up the two fishermen on 
board. When near the naval boats 
the men stopped rowing and pro- 
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duced a machine-gun, with which 
they sprayed the apparently un- 
armed boats. They had, unfor- 
tunately for them, caught a tartar, 
and a Lewis gun soon put an end 
to their troubles. 

The escort craft closing in on 
the boats were suddenly subjected 
to a murderous fire at point-blank 
range from field and anti-tank 
guns. Of British soldiery there 
was no further sign. 

With the arrival of daylight 
sweeps were made farther up and 
down the coast in search of army 
units, but except for a few men 
here and there, who reported they 
were quite alone, nothing more 
was seen or heard of any others. 
All this time the ships were exposed 
to terrific and continuous dive- 
bombing. 

Reluctantly and sadly, and bear- 
ing many honourable but consider- 
able scars, the evacuating force was 
ordered to withdraw. 

On the return of the St Valerie 
force we were ordered to stand by 
for a convoy, but our destination 
was not specified. Havre was now 
out of the question; Cherbourg, 
the shortest of the cross-Channel 
journeys, was probable, but we 
had also heard rumours that we 
might be running to St Malo, and 
with a memory of the myriad reefs 
and rocks off the latter I trusted 
the weather would remain fine. 

Taking no chances, we filled up 
with fresh provisions. 

I got back on board just before 
sailing and was met by the First 
Lieutenant and the Navigator. 

** Have we got our sailing orders 
yet, No. 1?” I asked as I stepped 
over the side. ‘‘ Where are we 
off to?” 

“Only one guess allowed, sir,” 
he replied ; and, looking at their 
smiling faces, I knew the answer. 

“Brest!” I stated with con- 
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fidence, and added, “Oh well, 
we've escaped it for a long while, 
and anyway the weather report 
How many 


could not be better. 
ships ?” 

“Three, sir. Yorktown com. 
modore,”’ the Pilot answered, hand. 
ing me the sailing orders to read. 

“Hullo!” I said, scanning the 
orders, “sailing in daylight. 
That’s a change, and what’s more 
we should make Ushant in daylight 
too.” 

With our convoy astern we 
threaded our way through the 
intricate swept channels towards 
the open sea, under a cloudless 
blue sky. 

“All we want,” I remarked, 
“are a few deck-chairs and a few 
deck games to make this a pleasure 
cruise.” 

Perhaps this was an exaggera- 
tion, for every A.A. gun was 
manned and the anti-submarine 
operators were already at work, 
and almost at once I was handed a 
signal— 

“Enemy motor torpedo - boat 
reported ten miles ahead of you.” 

I am afraid I found this in- 
formation hard to believe, but 
if it were true and we found the 
culprit, his insolence would be 
punished. 

The only enemy we did see near 
this position was a solitary enemy 
aircraft, and as she was well out 
of range we could only report its 
presence and hope it would be 
suitably dealt with. 

With the Casquettes showing up 
and Cape La Hague a thin blue 
line on the southern horizon, the 
rumble of gun-fire and the thud of 
bombs came out to us on a gentle 
sea breeze. It seemed incongruous 
that men should fight so desperately 
in such glorious weather, but all the 
same I realised it was ideal weather 
for a good sea action. 
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This was the perfect submarine 
day, one of maximum visibility, 
with just enough ripple to hide the 
meagre feather of an attacking 
periscope, and I thought it was a 
lucky thing for us that the Hun 
had only two or three submarine 
captains worthy of the name. 
Prien, I reflected, was their ace, 
a brave and skilful man, and I 
hoped that some day soon I would 
get up against him; but they all 
seemed mighty shy of the English 
Channel. 

The convoy zigzagging astern of 
us made a brave picture in the 
bright sunlight as their stems cut 
the glittering sea in creaming 
waves. On their upper decks I 
could see a closely packed mass of 
camouflaged lorries and _ Bren- 


carriers, and, an unusual sight, 
groups of men in khaki. 

These transport vehicles were to 
be driven away on disembarkation, 
I surmised, and not just dumped 
ashore as in our previous convoys. 


Icould even see Bren guns mounted 
on the upper decks to augment 
the defensive armament of the 
convoy, and yet in this clear 
weather our usual Avro-Anson 
escort was missing. They were 
probably employed on sterner work 
elsewhere. 

“Submarine target bearing 
Green Three-O.”” The A/S operator 
announced it almost casually. 
“Five thousand yards.” 

I slipped on the spare earphones 
and, listening intently, agreed with 
him. This distinctive noise could 
only be made by a submarine or a 
‘large shoal of fish, and I was not 
prepared to take any chances. 

Turning on to the bearing, I 
eased down till we had confirmed 
our first impression. The sub- 
marine was moving to port, prob- 
ably to close the convoy to attack- 
ing range. 
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On the alarm rattlers I gave the 
signal for Anti-Submarine Stations, 
and at once the report came 
through— 

“Depth charges ready.” 

Behind me a man had closed 
up at the depth charge release 
levers, while below me in the well- 
deck I could see _ engine-room 
ratings off watch gathering with 
nets and spears ; for depth charges 
may mean fresh fish. Aft I could 
see spare hands by the after-gun 
waiting eagerly for what might 
happen. 

We were in to twelve hundred 
yards now, and I increased to full 
speed, signalling the convoy that I 
was about to attack. 

“Target altering course to star- 
board, sir,” and I swung the ship 
to allow for his new advance. 

Six hundred yards—four hundred 
yards! The ship was shaking and 
quivering now in her eagerness for 
the kill, and the knife-edged stem 
was throwing up two curtains of 
sparkling spray, while astern the 
foaming wake fanned out to fade in 
the blueness of the sea. 

Three hundred yards! Two 
hundred! ‘“ Lost touch, sir!” 

“‘ Stand by !”’ Tordered. ‘‘Cox’n, 
give her another five degrees to 
starboard.” 

*“Coming on, sir,” reported the 
A/S Officer. 

“Fire one!” 

“Fire two and throwers!” Aft 
I heard the crack of the depth 
charge throwers and saw the depth 
charge rise in a graceful curve, like 
a lobbed ball, to fall with a mighty 
splash into the sea. 

** Fire last charge! Reload!” 

A terrific under-water concussion 
shook the ship as if we had rammed 
a wall at high speed. Another— 
another. 

Oily scum came up with the 
low mushrooms of dirty water to 
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mar the immaculate blueness of 
the sea. 

“Hard-a-port. Half speed 
ahead!” We were turning now 
to seek any sign of a damaged 
U-boat, and the slim muzzles of 
the guns remained on the pale and 
spreading patch in our wake. 
Through my glasses I caught the 
gleam of silver. 

“No luck. Blast it!” I ex- 
claimed in disgust. “Fish!” 

We steamed slowly through a 
mass of large cod, with here and 
there a ling or conger-eel. The fish 
floated belly up, and in most cases 
their lungs protruded from their 
gills. Fish-spear, harpoon, and 
nets were busily at work, and 
soon along the decks huge cod 
were being rapidly gutted and 
cleaned. 

Ahead of the convoy once more 
I noticed a column of black smoke 
to the south’rd, which kept abreast 
of us all day. Over to port was 
the wreckage of a lifeboat long 
since abandoned. Farther on was 


a large open fishing-boat crowded 


with men. I closed at speed, 
thinking perhaps they were sur- 
vivors, but found it was only a 
Breton fisher who carry these 
large crews to haul in their nets 
by hand. 

When we raised the tall light- 
house of La Vierge we had closed 
the coast enough to recognise our 
column of smoke as a French 
battleship of the Paris class. She 
was heavily escorted by sea and 
air. 

“Cherbourg to Brest!” I re- 
marked. “Things must be going 
sbadly ashore.” 

Ushant came up over the horizon, 
and with it several British 
destroyers, which I realised must 
be returning from other Brest 
Convoys. 

Ushant even in daylight, and 
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bright sunlight at that, possesses 
some strange power to depress me. 
Maybe it was the memory of that 
hectic hour under the shadow of 
Cape Stiff, now looking so innocent 
and bucolic under the blue sky, but 
far off the coast 
water showed where the long 
Atlantic swell played over the 
hidden reefs and on the shore 
the surf broke in a monotonous 
roar. 

Ushant, with its many light- 
houses and beacons, looked for 
all the world like some vast 
chimneyed factory, and the numer- 
ous stone houses added to the 
illusion. 

Round Ushant at last we made 
our rendezvous off les Pierres Noir, 
and here, after an exchange of 
farewell signals with the Yorktown, 
our faithful French colleague, 
P Aviso Suippe, took over the con- 
voy to lead them through the 
channels into harbour. 

To the east’rd the French battle- 
ship Courbet with its escort was 
about to enter Brest, otherwise the 
sea was empty. 

We turned at once for home, 
passing close to La Jumiere and 
the roaring surf. These tiny sanded 
bays would, I thought, be un- 
approachable to strangers even in 
the calmest weather. Off La Pointe 
British and French destroyers came 
in sight unexpectedly, as if to a 
bidden rendezvous. 

Ahead of us now as we ran off 
the knots on our homeward course 
we could see columns of smoke. 
Masts and funnels came over the 
horizon, and as we approached 
rapidly on opposite courses I 
could recognise behind the high 
white bow waves the fast troop 
transports I had seen so often cross- 
ing to Havre and Cherbourg. 

“Good Lord,” I exclaimed in 
surprise, “‘fancy taking troops as 


broken white 
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far west as Brest. Things must be 
getting pretty sticky !” 

‘“* Perhaps,” suggested the Pilot, 
“they may be the crews for all 
the thousands of tons of mechan- 
ised stuff we have dumped at 
Brest.” 

But as they passed close aboard 
rolling us in their wash, we saw 
with astonishment that they were 
empty ! 

“T’m damned if I like the 
look of that, Pilot,’ I cried, “‘ for 
they’re not going there for fun. 
Looks to me like a_ general 
evacuation or something very 
like it.” 

The situation to us was obscure ; 
for nothing was coming in by 
wireless at this stage, but such 
clear portents warned us of the 
coming tragedy in France. 

On our return we were immedi- 
ately sent out to reinforce the 
defensive patrol covering the 
evacuation of the Cherbourg 
promontary as far as St Malo. 
Our particular beat was from the 
Casquettes to St Malo, and I 
thanked my lucky stars for the 
fine clear weather; for dodging 
about the Channel Islands, Les 
Minquierres, and the Casquettes is 
no frolic at any time. 

Although Cherbourg was hull 
down the dark starlit sky was rent 
by orange flashes, and the detona- 
tions of heavy guns and bursting 
bombs rattled the windows of the 
bridge. Overhead bombers droned 


across the sea on their passage 
of destruction, and for me the 


beauty of 
* grew dim. 

In the first early daylight we 
saw countless small French craft 
making to the west’rd before a 
stiffening breeze; fishing - boats, 
drifters, and motor-boats crammed 
with refugees, and looking up at 
the smiling slopes of the Channel 


the glorious night 
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Islands with their gleaming church 
spires and their white-walled farms 
lazing in the warm sunlight, I 
wondered how soon their turn 
would come. 

Late in the forenoon I received 
a signal from the Commander-in- 
Chief— 

“Valuable archives, two tons in 
weight, are at Granville. LEndeav- 
our to evacuate them. Enemy are 
in the vicinity.” 

This looked promising! But 
the chart informed me I could not 
get within three miles of the coast 
here owing to shallow water. True, 
I could lighten my draught by 
some four feet, and this we com- 
menced to do, but all the same 
it meant boatwork and a good 
many trips to take off that great 
weight. 

The word went round the ship, 
and soon all hands were as busy as 
beavers. 

At full speed now we crashed 
through the choppy sea for our 
objective. Hammocks and settee 
covers were unstowed to lash 
round our vulnerable bridge ; spare 
ammunition was got up to the 
guns ; shot stoppers were prepared 
and shores got ready. Stretchers 
and first-aid dressings were placed 
to hand, and the motor-boat and 
whalers prepared for inshore work 
with their armed crews. 

All hands were jubilant and 
whiled away the time of waiting 
at gun-drill, happy in the expecta- 
tion that before nightfall they 
would have given the Huns a taste 
of their shooting. 

Alas! It was not to be. The 
town would have been in enemy 
hands for some five hours before 
we could arrive there, and for this 
good reason we were recalled to 
carry on with our patrol. 

About midnight we received the 
signal: ‘‘ Operation Y completed,” 
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and knew that the evacuation was 
over, the harbours destroyed, and 
the stores blown up. 

Bitterly we felt that we had not 
had our money’s worth, that we 
had been done out of a chance of a 
scrap. 

Homeward bound once more, but 
round us now were a motley horde 
of refugee craft and minor French 
warships, all bound for sanctuary. 
Like all retreats, it was a most 
depressing sight, and one wondered 
what the future held for these 
vessels and their human cargoes. 

As we crossed the crowded 
Channel I took in tow two, and 
finally three, small French war 
vessels, which brought our speed 
down to a crawl. 

From aft came a report: ‘‘ Three 
motor torpedo-boats coming up 
from astern.” 
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Through my glasses they seemed 
to have a foreign look; this was 
confirmed when they failed to 
answer the challenge. 

Too late now to slip the tow, and 
once more we prepared for instant 
action, but as the motor-boats 
drew closer behind their flying 
bow waves we could see they 
carried, like almost every other 
craft in sight, the French tri- 
colour. 

Looking at this limping and 
ragged flotilla of small ships, at 
the hurrying transports, and the 
returning freighters, I realised that 
the Brest Convoy was a thing of 
the past. But behind us now the 
angry flame and thunder of war 
was fading, and before us, in 
the early promise of another 
glorious dawn, the English coast 
took shape. 








ONE WAY STREET, 


BY A. ANTHONY GRAHAM. 


Tuis is no commonplace yarn 
about those irritating signs warn- 
ing motorists where they may, or 
may not, drive their cars. My 
‘One Way’ street has no such 
sign, neither is it under the official 
eye of any traffic controller, but it 
is well named. What I record is, 
unfortunately, only too true. In 
1938 I lived in its vicinity for 
over four months, and was there 
again last year before the clouds 
of war had broken, leaving earlier 
than I had intended. Here are 
only some of its chronicles. To 
tell the life stories of all the tragic 
histories I came across would run 
to many pages. But some of these 
things, showing the depths at 
which the struggle for existence still 
survives, cannot be written about. 


In every town, in every country, 


there are ‘One Way’ streets. In 
most of the streets there are signs 
or, rather, notices. These notices 
will tell the seeker after refuge 
where there is a ‘Room to Let.’ 
In most big towns of this England 
of ours these streets are called 
‘slums ’—an ugly word; and to 
the credit of some few towns 
these slums are gradually being 
torn down, and numerous nests of 
unhealthy habitations opened out 
to disclose the squalor in which 
people have lived. Babies have 
been born into the world under 
‘scrofulous conditions, which, when 
they were old enough to think for 
themselves, must have left a 
loathing thought in their minds—a 
thought that it would have been 
better if they had never been born 
at all. 

When a family takes up residence 
in one of these streets, there is 


usually a tragedy behind the 
‘move.’ Perhaps the bread-winner 
has died, leaving a mother to fend 
for the children. The brave mother 
will wipe away the tears, take the 
little family to a ‘cheaper place.’ 
There she will work at any job 
which presents itself, until the 
time comes when she, too, ‘ receives 
the call.” Then the children are 
taken to the poorhouse, and up 
goes the sign again, ‘ Room to Let.’ 

Perhaps it is worth something 
to remember that there is hardly 
a ‘One Way’ street without one 
or two vacant rooms. I have 
never seen such a street without 
some grimy window displaying the 
‘Room to Let’ notice. Unfortu- 
nately the notice does not remain 
there long, and another little 
home is occupied by people who 
will seldom get out of the rut in 
which they find themselves. For 
them it is truly a ‘One Way’ 
street. 

Enough of this. I want to take 
you to a ‘One Way’ street in 
another country, in the most beauti- 
ful part of that country—the Céte 
d’Azur. That happy land in the 
South of France which at one 
time was the playground of the 
wealthy, nowadays, thanks to the 
efforts of the Travel Agencies 
(who cater for the less bulky 
purses), much nearer to the tired 
business man or woman. Here 
they may relax. They can enjoy 
the thrill of a mild gamble, or 
quench their thirsts at any time 
of day or night, without the ever- 
increasing vigilance of a few well- 
meaning people who try to ‘ Sunday 
School’ the rest of their fellow-men. 

There is nothing sordid about 
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this street of which I would tell 
you—nothing of the ‘slum’ which 
we in this country have become 
used to. In fact it is a gay street 
—gay with multi-coloured blinds 
which shade the shops and cafés 
from the burning mid-day sun. 

It was quite by chance that I 
happened to drop into one of the 
small shops which line the street. 
Waiting under the shade of one 
of the blinds for an ‘autobus’ 
to take me into Cannes, I chanced 
to gaze into the window. My eyes 
alighted on a stick of English 
shaving soap. It happened to be 
a brand I was used to. I pushed 
my way through the beaded cur- 
tain across the doorway; and 
then the difficulty of language 
presented itself, perhaps not so 
much the language itself as the 
pronunciation. “Savon @ raser” 
sounded all right to me, but it 
made no impression on_ the 
‘madame.’ Madame was what we 


call ‘ample.’ She had a big smiling 


face. She took one look at me. 
* Anglais,” she said, and vanished 
out of the shop. Across the street 
she went, into another tiny shop; 
back she came with another 
‘madame.’ If my madame was 
‘ample,’ this new ‘madame’ was 
the opposite. She was thin; she 
was tall and slim—perhaps that 
is kinder to her—but she spoke 
English—good English, with just 
that suggestion of accent which 
gives flavour to the English tongue. 

I got my shaving soap, but I 
missed my ‘autobus.’ I thought 
it interesting that my second 
madame should speak such good 
English. She had a half-finished 
knitted garment in her hands, and 
her nimble fingers flashed back- 
wards and forwards all the time 
I talked to her. 

And an amazing 
told me. 

I am afraid that I asked her 


story she 
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many questions. Some of those 
questions were perhaps pertinent, 
but she smiled and answered them 
without hesitation. She had frank 
brown eyes which never did more 
than a quiver. Only once, when 
she told me of the treatment that 
was meted out to her on the ship 
which brought her away from the 
horrors she had witnessed, did her 
eyes change. Then they blazed— 
yes, they blazed ; that is the word 
to describe the look in those eyes. 

When I saw her first, as she 
crossed the street towards me, I 
told you she was thin. Now, 
after I had been talking to her for 
a solid two hours, did I realise 
that I was right. She was thin, 
painfully thin. Her thin face was 
lined with thin lines—lines which 
told of the fight she had put up 
to save herself from a fate which 
befell too many of her kind. 

In the year 1914 she was a 
happy woman. She and her hus- 
band were in the service of the 
Russian Royal family. She entered 
into the gaieties of the Russian 
Royal household. Even now her 
long slender fingers told of happier 
days—days and nights of fastening 
regal gowns. She had attended the 
splendour of royal banquets, of 
royal balls, where danced the 
select people only to be found in 
such surroundings. She had seen 
Rasputin many times, too many 
times. She and her circle knew 
full well of the dastardly activities 
of the monk. They could do 
nothing. They could say nothing. 

Much has been written about 
the horrors in the early days of 
the revolution. This woman had 
passed through those days in 
Moscow. I would like to tell you 
all that she told me, not just in 
those first two hours, but during 
many hours I spent in that little 
shop. Some days she would not or 
could not talk. Some days I 
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would find her smiling: she had 
got a letter from her daughter. 
Then she would smile—I will tell 
you about the daughter later. 
Gradually I won her confidence 
—fiowers were her passion, and 
flowers were cheap in France. I 
took her flowers, many flowers ; 
then I heard more about the ship 
—the flight from Moscow. The 
journey itself would be enough 
to kill you or me, but she 
lived through it. Thousands died 
on the way, but she survived. 
The arrival in the Crimea—the 
scramble to get on to a ship, any 
ship — the waiting—the hungry 
waiting. She was unfortunate : 
she did not get on to a British 
ship. She could only tell me part 
of the agonies she suffered on the 
ship she did manage to get on. 
And all this time she was nursing 
a young baby. She pleaded for 
food to help her to nurse the child. 
They gave her none—she could buy 
food. ‘“‘How much money had 
She 
She 
They 
She gave them all 


she got ?”’ they asked her. 
had eighty gold roubles. 
offered them half of it. 

refused her. 
she had in exchange for enough 


food to last three days. She was 
on the ship for three weeks. Her 
baby died and was thrown over- 
board. The ship reached Con- 
stantinople. Later she got to 
England. Later she married a 
Frenchman who offered her a home. 
The Frenchman died and left her 
with a young daughter. 

The daughter is now at school 
in Paris. The cost of the schooling 
is wearing the mother to the 
bone, but she smiles when she 
gets a letter. Like most educated 
Russians, she is clever—clever 
with her long slender fingers ; 
She knits day and night. She 
makes sun-hats, jumpers, swim- 
suits; she eats as little as she 
can; she just works. Only by 
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some kind act of Providence can 
she hope to get out of this street, 
out to somewhere where her skill 
will be rewarded with better prices 
for her goods. But she is getting 
old. I saw her nearly every day 
for four months. Her dress is 
threadbare, her skin is turning 
yellow. For her, there is little 
hope; and for her daughter she 
will work until she dies. The 
daughter is now sixteen. She may 
come to the rescue before it is too 
late, but she must not be long in 
coming. Mother sits on a stool 
outside her little shop. If she lifts 
her tired eyes she can see the blue 
waters of the Mediterranean less 
than two hundred yards away at 
the bottom of her ‘One Way’ 
street. 

Let us call the street the ‘ Rue 
Videlle. That is not its correct 
name, but it will do. I do not 
want to embarrass the brave souls 
who earn a miserable livelihood 
so near the playground of the rich. 

Some of the houses in this street 
are quite big ones, with respectable 
entrances. Behind the entrances 
is another story—a story of rooms 
where people who have seen the 
other side of life are trying to 
conceal their poverty. There are 
streets in plenty in most countries 
where human beings are doing 
exactly the same things as the 
people in my ‘ One Way ’ street. 

It has been stated that if a 
circle of a radius of ten miles 
could be drawn round the film 
city of Hollywood, a cosmopolitan 
collection of people would be 
found in that circle such as no 
other circle in the world could 
provide. This may be true. I 
have never been in Hollywood. 
But if one leg of a giant pair of 
compasses could be placed on the 
largest of the ‘Iles de Lerins’ 
which lie off the south coast of 
France between Nice and Cannes, 
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and if it were possible to describe 
an arc with the other leg of the 
compasses from coast to coast on 
the mainland, I venture a guess 
that the proud boast of the Holly- 
wood circle would get a setback. 
Such an are would include the 
‘Rue Videlle’ in its giant stride. 
If there is a band of human beings 
in the world braver than the people 
living in this street I would very 
much like to meet them. I would 
like to talk to them as I talked to 
the people here. 

All of the people living in the 
‘Rue Videlle’ are not brave. 
Some of them are fools, just plain, 
unvarnished fools, or, if they are 
not fools now, they have been fools 
in their lives; and their present 
surroundings are their own seeking, 
through their own foolishness. 

There is an Englishman living 
in a tiny room in a house which 
is not guite so respectable as the 
others. Once he was rich, very 
rich. Once he owned a big steam 
yacht in the days when steam 
yachts were fashionable. The 
yacht left England for a cruise in 
the Mediterranean with a full 
crew of fourteen hands and a 
happy band of people, who were 
the owner’s guests. I suppose 
that the guests made their way 
back to England overland; there 
is no evidence concerning them, 
but the owner never went back. 

The yacht nosed her way into 
Cannes harbour, into Nice harbour, 
into the beautiful harbour of 
Monaco. Up and down the coast 
she proudly hauled down her 
flags at sunset, while the owner 
and his guests spent their nights 
in the various casinos along the 
coast. 

Gambling is a vice or not a 
vice. Have it as you will, it 
certainly is fascinating and amus- 
ing. The man who never gambled 
never did anything worth while, 
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and never will. Taken in small 
doses, and keeping within the 
limits of one’s income, I do not 
know of anything more entertain- 
ing than a mild flutter on the spin 
of a roulette ball. 

The man who owned the big 
yacht unfortunately did not take 
it in small doses. He was one of 
the fools; he is one of the fools 
who live in the ‘Rue Videlle.’ 
He threw away a considerable 
fortune on the tables. He gambled 
until he had no money to pay his 
crew. He tried to sell his yacht, still 
hoping that his luck would turn. 
The yacht, 1 am told, was worth 
at least £50,000, which in the 
days of steam yachts was a goodly 
sum of money. No one would 
buy her. She was too big for 
most purses. Some wise man 
made him an offer of £5000; he 
turned it down with a snort of 
disgust. Later, after a very bad 
night and when he was near the 
end of his resources, he took the 
£5000 offered by the wise man. 
In three weeks he had lost the 
£5000. 

Today he lives in a small back 
room of a big house. He is destitute 
—how he lives, nobody knows and 
nobody cares. He was a fool, and 
“fools and their money are soon 
parted,” so someone once said. 

He is an old man now, old and 
bent. In the buttonhole of his 
shabby old coat is what was once 
an enamel badge. It is still a badge, 
but it is worn and cracked. I 
could just discern the remnants 
of a burgee on the badge. What 
burgee it is he did not tell me. 

There is humour as well as 
tragedy behind the doors in the 
* Rue Videlle.’ In a room which is 
the best furnished room in the 
street lives a vivacious little lady. 
She wears respectable clothes in 
her small room. When she prom- 


enades the front, which is most 
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afternoons and nights, she dresses 
in good style. She looks about 
thirty. I did not inquire her age, 
but I know that she has a daughter 
of nineteen. Perhaps mother is 
more than thirty, but I doubt if 
she is forty. I have not seen the 
daughter in the flesh, but I have 
seen photographs, which told me 
that the daughter was more than 
just pretty ; she must be a very 
beautiful girl. So beautiful that 
a wealthy American took her 
away with him for a holiday—a 
long holiday. She has been_gone 
nearly a year now. The American 
gave the mother 70,000 frances. It 
was good business for mother. It 
is not bad business for the 
daughter while it lasts, if it lasts. 
These business deals are common 
in France. Mother saw nothing 
unusual in it. A beautiful daughter 
may be a worry to some parents. 
She is a source of income to this 
vivacious little mother. 

On the top floor, in a tiny room 
in the same house as the ‘little 
mother,’ lives and sleeps an old 
man. Perhaps his white beard 
makes him look older than he 
really is—I should put him at 
about seventy. 

He it was who corroborated the 
story as told to me by the tall 
thin Russian lady who knits and 
knits. He was also at the Russian 
Court; he knew her in those 
happier days. He was a colonel 
of the proud Cossacks. His Eng- 
lish is not good, but I was able to 
get most of his story. He was a 
good soldier, and his men respected 

‘him. Had it not been so he would 
have been shot down like the rest 
of his subordinate officers. The 
Russian lady told me that he had 
more decorations than any other 
man in the Russian army. He still 
wears one decoration. It is a 
cross—the ‘Cross of St George.’ 
He wears it on a piece of dirty 
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ribbon around his neck. Only 
soldiers won the ‘Cross of St 
George’; only brave soldiers won 
the ‘ White Cross of St George ’"— 
soldiers who had shown their 
mettle in the face of an enemy. 
Such was the cross that the little 
old man wore around his skinny 
neck. 

Today he rolls Russian cigarettes 
by hand—beautifully rolled cigar- 
ettes. Each one gets a careful 
scrutiny before it is laid in the 
long line. When he was telling 
me of his past glories his hands 
trembled ever so slightly, just 
enough to compel him to reject 
more cigarettes than usual. “I 
am nervous,” he said. ‘“ You did 
not get that cross for nervousness,” 
I told him. I have called him a 
‘little old man.’ When I men- 
tioned the cross he pulled himself 
up to his real height. I was 
amazed. He towered above me. 
*“* My friend,” he said in his halting 
English, “it used to take my wife 
an hour to pin on all my medals 
before I went on parade.” Then 
he sank down into his chair, and 
seemed to shrink visibly. 

Before I left him I asked him 
one more question. I immediately 
wished I had left the question 
unasked. He pushed back his 
chair, his face distorted with rage. 
** Tchort, swrehstwo!’’? he shouted 
in his native tongue—‘tchort’ 
means ‘devil’ and the other un- 
pronounceable word means ‘ swine.’ 
I had asked him about Rasputin. 
Then he crossed himself and went 
on with his rolling. Where he 
sells his cigarettes I do not know, 
but I do know that there are many 
of his countrymen living, or just 
existing, along this coast. He will 


remain in the street until he dies. 
He had no hope of getting out of 
‘One Way’ from the very day he 
came in. 

“Would you like to talk to 
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Henri?” the old Cossack asked 
me. “I would, very. much,” I 
replied, scenting another victim 
of circumstance. The old man 
took me along a landing and tapped 
onadoor. ‘“ Entrée,” said a voice. 
**T will not come in,” said the old 
man. The room was a litter of 
wood chips. A figure was seated 
at a sort of bench—a bench made 
from a packing-case. The figure 
did not turn as I expected he 
would. ‘What do you want?” 
asked a low voice in cultivated 
French. I did not reply ; instead I 
picked up from the floor a model 
—a model of a boat. In my youth 
I used to make model boats— 
boats that would sail with credit 
against any factory-built model, 
but never had I built, nor 
had I seen, such a model as I 
now held in my hands. In these 
days, if you take a stroll round 
any of the big London stores until 
you come to the toy department 
there, it is likely you will see 
excellent models of slim Bermuda 
rigged racing craft—craft that will 
give any schoolboy a thrill. There 
are tiny gadgets for rudder control, 
tiny reefing arrangements, which 
really work. In this untidy room 
I was holding a model ship—a real 
ship, a ship with port-lights that 
opened and shut, a ‘ windlass’ 
that worked and hauled up a 
hand-made anchor. A miniature 
wooden steering-wheel with tiny 


spokes. A wheel-house with real 
glass windows. Stanchions and 
taffrail. Tiny navigation lamps 


which brazenly showed their lights 
from port and starboard at the 
touch of a switch. 

I suppose that I spent a long 
time admiring this model ship. I 
heard the chair creak as the figure 
turned to look at me “It is 
not for sale,’ a voice said in 
French. “It is goimg to the 
Marine Exposition,” the voice con- 
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tinued. “Do not be afraid; | 
will not eat you,” said the same 
voice. I was not afraid, but | 
was shocked. It was a man who 
was talking tome. I am not afraid 
of men, but “‘ was this a man” ? 

I could nct describe that face 
to you if I tried, and I do not 
wish to try. He showed me all 
his models ; they were truly won- 
derful. They were more wonderful 
when I saw the tools he had to 
make them with. The only tools 
he bought were files; the rest he 
made himself. He made them 
from old table-knives; some of 
the knives he had made into small 
saws. Once he commanded a 
submarine in the French Navy. 
The war, which was to end all 
wars, made him what he is today. 
And what is he ? A semblance of 
aman. A man’s body and a man’s 
hands. He only goes out at night, 
and not often at night. 

I bought from him a model of a 
sailing yacht, every block, every 
yard, correct in miniature. The 
price I paid him was fifty francs, 
ten francs more than he asked: 
fifty francs is worth about six 
shillings. In a shop the yacht 
would cost £5. I tiptoed out of 
the room and closed the door 
behind me. I went to see the 
Cossack again. “Henri was 
wounded in the face.” “ Yes, the 
French knew all about plastic 
surgery.” ‘But there were so 
many.” 

How many more there are I do 
not know. Perhaps it is as well 
that we do not know how many 
there are condemned to a living 
death. 

One sunny morning I dropped 
into a small café. The waiter 
crushed four oranges into a glass, 
dropped in a lump of ice, and 
filled up the glass with soda- 
water. When he held the syphon 


over the glass he looked at me and 
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said, “ Wasser ?”” Hewasa German. 
Germans are not popular in France, 
for a very good reason. This 
waiter had only one ear, and that 
ear looked as if it had been chewed 
by a dog. I wanted to ask him 
why, but it was not easy. I 
asked him the time, but he did 
not hear me. I asked him louder. 
He told me and pointed to his one 
doubtful ear. Then came my 
chance. ‘‘ How did it happen ?” 
I asked him. 

This is how it happened. One 
day in Munich he failed to “ Heil 
Hitler” ; just that. He was seized 
from behind. He spent four years 
in prison; he spent two years in 
a labour camp. Not only was he 
imprisoned, but his brother and 
his sixty years’ old father were 
imprisoned. They had done noth- 
ing, but this waiter never saw them 
again. 

In prison he was battered in- 
sensible with a rubber truncheon. 
Not just once was he battered, 
but every week they battered 
him. They battered him on the 
right ear—they battered him on 
the right ear until he had no 
more right ear left. Then they 
battered him on the left ear. 
How a human being can stand this 
sort of thing and still live is some- 
thing I shall never understand. 
One German has written a book 
and called it ‘ Rubber Truncheon.’ 
I wish this German waiter had it 
in him to write a book. Some of 
the things he told me would help 
the world to realise the tragic 
horrors of the Nazi régime. “ They 
turned my people into 
animals,” he told me. My German 
is very elementary and I could 
not get all his story, but one thing 
I did get, and that is that when 
the war did come, as he was certain 
it would come, his wish would be 
to fight in the French ranks. 

Here is another story of a 
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Russian who has sought refuge in 
this strange street. Not because 
he liked the street, but because he 
could get a room here for less franes 
than in any other street. He is a 
youngish man, tall and good to 
look at, a strong well-made man 
with a characteristic face, open 
and friendly eyes—and the hands 
of a sailor. A man’s character is 
often told by his hands; the 
nearest to a sailor’s hand is a 
gardener’s hand. Hard and strong, 
with short tough finger-nails. I 
knew this man was a sailor before 
I went to see him. 

Like most of the Russians who 
have made the Céte d’Azur their 
anchorage, he spoke fairly good 
English. He had been in England. 
He had an invention which one 
day he hoped would bring him 
prosperity. He had taken it to 
England, but it was not perfect. 
Now he had got back to this land of 
cheap living: he had a temporary 
job on a boat coming to Marseilles, 
and made his way back to his room 
in the ‘ Rue Videlle.’ In the day- 
time he worked as a painter; at 
night he worked on his invention. 

He had been an officer on a 
Russian battleship ; until the year 
1918 he was a naval officer. Then 
the White Russian army fell in 
the face of the attacks by the 
troops of the new rulers of Russia. 

This young officer—he must 
have been young at the time— 
received an order from the mutinous 
sailors on his ship—an order to 
strip off his gold braid or be shot. 
Seven officers on the ship had 
refused to strip off their braid, 
and this young man had seen 
their bodies lying on the deck in 
pools of their own blood. He did 
not hesitate: he stripped off his 
braid. The rebellious sailors gave 
him five minutes to get out of 
sight. He did his best; he was 


young and strong; he ran as he 
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had never run before. When he 
was less than 100 yards away they 
started to shoot. With a wistful 
smile he told me, “ I would never 
have believed they were such bad 
shots. There must have been over 
fifty of them shooting, and they 
never touched me.” 

He is one of the few exceptions 
which will prove me wrong when 
I call this street ‘One Way.’ I 
think he will get out. He is not 
more than forty now; he has a 
better chance. 

Behind a screen in a little shop 
sits a little fat man—so fat he 
cannot walk; and if he were not 
so fat he still could not walk. 
The reason is a good one: he has 
no legs. All day long and long 
into the night he repairs shoes. 
He is not a good shoe-mender ; he 
admits it himself. But what can 
a man do who has no legs? He 
was never taught the art of mend- 
ing shoes, but he had to do some- 
thing. He has a wife to keep, and 
even if he has no legs he still has 
a mouth. He must eat, and his 
wife must eat. They must not 
eat much, because there is never 
much to eat. How he keeps fat 
he has no idea, but he is fat; 
perhaps it is because he cannot 
walk. 

Fifteen years ago he could eat 
all he wanted, so could his wife. 
There was no reason why they 
should not eat as much as they 
wanted. Fifteen years ago he 
made plenty of money, but that 
was fifteen years ago. 

He was the lead in a troupe of 
acrobats ; there were seven in the 
troupe. He and his wife are 
Rumanians. There were two 
Greeks, one German, and two 
Americans. “A mixed grill,” as 

he told me with a laugh. Yes, he 
ean still laugh in spite of the 
catastrophes which overtook this 
troupe of performers. He can still 
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laugh. He and his troupe had 
travelled the world, or at least 
those parts of the world which 
were sufficiently enlightened to 
understand the art of the trained 
gymnast. The fat little shoe 
repairer can speak seven languages, 
His troupe had visited London and 
most of the larger towns of Britain, 
It was in Berlin that the crash 
came which was to reduce at least 
two of the troupe to poverty. It 
was a Berlin girl who started their 
downfall. She got too fond of 
one of the Americans. There was 
a row when he did not show up in 
time for their call before the foot- 
lights. The row went on during 
the performance; the result was 
a slip by the anchor man in their 
final pyramid. 

Gymnasts cannot afford to slip 
—the human pyramid crashed to 
the stage. The shoe-mender was 
the sixth up the scale; his wife 
was on his shoulders. His wife lies 
now in a room behind the little 
shop; her spine was fractured. Her 
husband, after numerous opera- 
tions, lost one leg, and then the 
other. For them it is a ‘One 
Way’ street. They have little 
chance of getting out. Only the 
very poor take their shoes to him 
for repair; he cannot charge 
them much. I have passed the 
shop after twelve o’clock at night ; 
he was still at his bench, still 
repairing shoes. When he does 
leave his stool he tilts it over 
with his hands and slithers on 
to the floor; then he raises his 
body up with his strong arms and 
walks on his hands like a huge 
crab. What can a man do who 
has no legs ? 

Dimitri is a common name in 
Russia. There are nine Dimitris 
in this street. One of them is a 
big florid woman, with a mop of 
what was once golden hair. The 
hair is no longer golden; it is 
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rapidly turning grey, but strands 
of the gold can be seen when she 
stands at her door in the bright 
sunlight. She and two other 
refugees from the land of the first 
Soviet Government have built up 
a small laundry. They work hard 
and long. It is tiring work, but 
it pays fairly well. They are better 
off than most of their compatriots. 
Sometimes they are able to take 
a walk down to the end of the 
street and gaze across the blue 
sea. Sometimes the big woman 
with the greying hair reflects on 
the nights when her singing hushed 
the voices in the Opera House in 
the capital of Russia. Some nights 
the Czar and his consort would be 
in the royal box; then she would 
give of her best. She cherishes a 
ring which was sent to her from 
the royal box, after an opera in 
which she had played the leading 
part. 

“* Nepoveslo,” she said, when I 
asked her if she would like to 
sing again. ‘‘To sing one must be 
happy. How can one be happy 
and so tired ?” 

Immorality is a lesser crime in 
France than it is. in England. 
The French take a_ philosophic 
view on the subject. I doubt very 
much if there is more immorality 
in France than in England. Per- 
haps we like to tell ourselves that 
there is, but I doubt it. 

In a room on the first floor of a 
house in the ‘ Rue Videlle’ lies a 
man—an Englishman—a man who 
was born and reared in an English 
village not many miles from Don- 
. caster. He is now forty-nine years 
of age. He looks eighty; he is 
suffering from an incurable com- 
plaint. He cannot last much 
longer. One September morning 
in the year 1914 he left his village 
life behind him to fight for his 
country. There is no doubt that 
the lad did his duty. 
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After the war he married a 
French girl, an act which was not 
to his discredit. Many English 
soldiers left their home country 
for the girl they had fallen in love 
with. This man was happy with 
his young wife. He was young 
and strong then, able to work, and 
able to command work. Today 
his daughter works for him. She 
is a good girl to her father. After 
her mother died she kept house 
for him. She loved him, and he 
loved the child of the woman he 
married. During tragic gasps for 
breath he told me of his love 
for her. 

The daughter is eighteen; she 
looks, and dresses, much older. 
She is an attractive girl. Perhaps 
she uses more powder and lipstick 
than is necessary, but she has a 
job to do. Men like plenty of 
colour, and she knows how to 
cater for them. She will not have 
her father much longer, but she 
takes every care of him. She 
nurses him as no qualified nurse 
would. He does not like her to 
leave him, but leave him she must. 
She must provide for him. He 
would be given every comfort 
while he lasts. 

** He would hate me if he knew,” 
she told me. ‘*‘ But I must; there 
is no other way I can give him 
more attention.” She is right. 
* There is no other way ” that she 
could make as much money as she 
does now. Who would say that 
she is wrong? I do not say so. 
All the people who live near her 
know her mode of living. She is a 
brave girl; she carries her head 
high. There is one person who 
must never know: the poor devil 
who is gasping his life away—her 
father. 

The ‘Rue Videlle’ is a long 
street. Many happy visitors pass 
along it every day seeking bargains 
to take back for presents to the 
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people at home. Many of the 
presents they buy for a few francs 
have had tears shed over them. 
One day I heard two girls bar- 
gaining for those cute little coloured 
wool skull-caps. In a London 
store they would gladly pay a 
guinea for a hat which was made 
in a factory on a machine in less 
than a quarter of the time it 
had taken to make the woollen 
cap. Every stitch had to be 
woven into the cap by hand. There 
were fourteen different coloured 
wools to be used for each cap. 
The price was twelve francs, with 
the franc at 177 to the English 
pound. The price to these English 
girls was about Is. 6d., yet they 
bargained for a reduction “if they 
took two.”” The woman who made 
the caps had ‘once upon a time’ 
worn a sable coat worth £800. 
Such is the tragedy of the 
street which I have called the ‘ Rue 
Videlle.’ I have told you that it 


is a long street—it is too long. I 
would have liked to open every 


door that faces the street, and 
inside I would like to open every 
other door, but there are hundreds 
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of these ‘other doors.’ I did not 
open a quarter of them. I am 
not sure that I would like to open 
some of the doors. I am some. 
what sorry that I opened a few 
of them. If the heart-breaking 
stories I was told are only half 
true, I am glad that I did not pry 
too much. 

It is not easy to ask too many 
questions when one knows that 
the answers have a hurt in them, 
when the answered word sends 
the thought of other times and 
other lives swimming before the 
eyes, filling the eyes with tears, 
Sometimes a wan smile would 
filter through the tears. Some- 
times the tears would be brushed 
away, and the smile would broaden 
into something resembling a laugh. 
Not many of them laughed. The 
man who makes the model ships 
did not laugh. If he did, it would 
be hard to recognise it as a laugh. 

It must be very difficult to laugh 
in the ‘ Rue Videlle,’ but a few of 
them do—knowing full well that 
for them it must be just a 
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Looxine back, one had certain 
uneasy premonitions before that 
fatal 10th May, when Holland 
and Belgium were invaded. The 
French officer had become rather 
too dressy, the blue in his cap 
was almost too bright, there were 
too many silk scarves, the riding- 
boots that had never touched a 
horse’s flanks were too obviously 
new, and there were far too many 
officers on leave with nothing to do 
except stroll along the boulevards 
and, with their womenfolk, to 
throng the restaurants and cafés. 

Also there had been warnings 
from Frenchmen who really knew. 
They kept on saying that sitting 
on the defensive was not suited 
to the Frenchman’s temperament. 
If he could not fight he would 
begin to look over his shoulder 


and wonder why he could not go 
home and work in his fields. 


In the factories, too, Com- 
munists were at work, and defeatist 
talk was rather prevalent, especially 
in the big towns. 

In any case, on 15th May the 
blow fell: the first bridge-head on 
the Meuse went, the first infiltra- 
tion, and then with terrible speed 
the gap widened and one began 
to hear of those terrible ‘ panzer ’ 
divisions, enormous tanks that 
nothing could stop, 30 tons, 50 
_ tons, fully armoured, rolling on 
and on. Accounts were much 
exaggerated; still it was bad 
enough, and when the official 
spokesman gave out on 15th May 
that the static warfare was finished 
and the war of movement had 
commenced, one began to wonder. 
Were the French ready for it ? 
Where were the reserves, the 
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‘masses de manceuvre,’ with which 
to deal a counter-blow? The 
Maginot Line proper ended at 
Montmedy, and it was just west 
of this that the Germans broke 
through after walking through 
Luxembourg. As so often has 
happened, they were second line 
divisions that held the vital 
part of the Line, and General 
Corap’s 9th Army met the German 
onslaught and broke. Thousands 
must have been made prisoners, 
the Army disintegrated, and was 
never heard of again. 

On 16th May Mr Churchill flew 
over and conferred with M. Rey- 
naud, the French Prime Minister, 
M. Daladier, Minister for Defence, 
and General Gamelin. The Ger- 
mans were now across the Meuse— 
Namur-Sedan, and it was obvious 
that the want of preparedness 
would be General Gamelin’s death 
warrant. M. Reynaud called in 
General Weygand (who was in 
Syria) to replace him, and also 
Marshal Pétain, now eighty-four 
years old, very stubborn, never 
very fond of the British, and 
steeped in the doctrine of twenty 
years ago. 

Still the advance continued, and 
the spear-head of the attack having 
reached Laon it became obvious 
that if the Germans wished it 
they could march on Paris and 
probably effect its capture within 
a couple of deys. It was about 
this time that M. Reynaud sent 
a most despairing telegram asking 
for more aeroplane support—fighter 
squadrons, in addition to what was 
already being provided. If they did 
not get that support then ‘tout 
est perdu.’ He was the first man 
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to use that phrase which was so 
often to be repeated later by other 
Frenchmen. 

From that moment till the end 
of the battle, Great Britain put 
almost all her resources in fighter 
squadrons at the disposal of the 
French, denuding our own country 
and running the gravest risks. 
However, our Government fully 
realised that the vital front was 
now in France, and if that battle 
was lost, all would be lost as far as 
France was concerned. 

But the spear-head of the attack 
turned away from Paris, the Aisne 
was not crossed, and Hitler’s 
strategy became obvious—to try 
and round up the B.E.F., deal 
with that first, separate it from 
France, and then descend on Paris 
at his leisure. 

The apathy in Paris on those 
two days, 15th and 16th May, was 
most extraordinary. It could not 
be disguised that the Germans 
were within sixty kilos. of the 


gates, yet people seemed quite 
unmoved and were going uncon- 
cernedly about their daily tasks. 


On 2lst May the Germans 
reached Arras and Amiens, and 
the full seriousness of the position 
was finally disclosed by a speech 
M. Reynaud made to the Senate 
that afternoon. At last Parisians 
awoke to the full realisation of 
facts, which had hitherto been 
withheld from them by rigid 
censorship and flattering com- 
muniqués. It was said the people 
flocked that night to the Sacré- 
Coeur; the steps up to the church 
were completely blocked by an 
endless crowd, jostling each other 
in an effort to enter the building 
and offer up a prayer. 

Meanwhile the German advance 
continued: on the 23rd to the 
rear of the Allied Armies, and 
Abbeville and finally Boulogne fell 
into German hands. 


From Paris to Bordeaux. 
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At this moment there appeared 
every possibility of stemming the 
German onslaught by a vigorous 
counter-attack from the direction 
of the Somme, combined with g 
movement from the north from the 
direction of Arras. The gap here 
between Péronne (on the Somme) 
and Arras was only twenty-five 
miles. Through this gap, along 
two roads, all the German supplies, 
tanks, repair units, reinforcements 
had to pass. After considerable 
hesitation and failure in co-ordina- 
tion between the north and south, 
any idea of a counter-attack was 
given up, the chance of retrieving 
fortune by one bold stroke was 
gone, and General Weygand was 
already considering the ways and 
means of defensive action on the 
Somme when the enemy should 
turn south. 

It is worth noting that a private 
individual in a motor-car left 
Paris for Arras on 23rd May, 
transacted his business, and re- 
turned on the same day without 
seeing a German, so the opposition 
to any counter-attack could not 
have been very serious. Un- 
doubtedly a bold stroke here was 
the chance of saving France. But 
after this day the Germans brought 
up heavy reinforcements, and it 
was too late to organise it. 

Events then moved swiftly. On 
the 28th, early in the morning, we 
were told M. Reynaud would talk 
on the radio at 8.30 a.m. In the 
most dramatic way we heard of 
King Leopold’s decision for the 
Belgian Army to capitulate and 
lay down its arms. What hate 
and scorn the French Premier 
put into his voice when he spoke 
of King Leopold and of what he 
had done! He ended up by 
saying only a miracle could save 
the armies of the north, but that 
the French would continue to 
fight on the Somme and the Seine 
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and the Loire if need be. The 
situation was indeed desperate, 
but with a sure premonition Lord 
Gort had moved up two divisions 
to the Belgian front, and the 
gallant 12th Lancers covered the 
exposed flank and prevented com- 
plete disaster. The story of the 
Epic of Dunkirk is well known, 
and by 4th June the Prime 
Minister was able to reveal that 
335,000 Allied troops had been 
successfully embarked. 

Meanwhile the Germans had 
now turned southwards, and Gen- 
eral Weygand was faced with the 
problem which he must have 
always foreseen—how to hold the 
line of the Somme and Aisne with 
fifty-five divisions on a front of 
500 kilos. against an attack of 
over 100 German divisions, includ- 
ing eight to ten of the formidable 
‘panzer ’ divisions. 

The British Government sent 
every encouragement possible, but 
it was indeed difficult to promise 
further support to hold the line 
of the Somme while the flower of 
our British Army was still being 
evacuated from Dunkirk. About 
29th May a message was sent 
pointing out that the evacuation 
from Dunkirk was only half com- 
pleted. It was impossible to say 
how long it might continue. At 
any moment it might have to be 
given up owing to air attack and 
artillery bombardment, in which 
case part of the French and British 
forces would be lost. But as soon 
as what remained of the B.E.F. 

could be reorganised it would be 
“built up anew and be embarked 
again in France at St Nazaire and 
other western ports. There were 
also troops from the Dominions— 
Canada and Australia—who would 
shortly be available. All that 
could be spared would be sent to 
reinforce our troops in France. 

In all the circumstances this 
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was a brave gesture, and it was 
to be implemented to the hilt, the 
Chiefs of Staff sending out repre- 
sentatives two days later to make 
the necessary dispositions. 

But the Germans never relaxed 
their hold on the bridge-heads at 
Abbeville, Amiens and Péronne, 
and finally they succeeded in 
crossing the Somme, and on 9th 
June reached the outskirts of 
Rouen. Among the troops holding 
the line of the Somme was the 
5lst (Highland) Division, which 
had been on the Saar front in the 
Maginot Line. They were moved 
across France to hold the extreme 
left of the line between Abbeville 
and the sea. It was strange but 
characteristic of this extraordinary 
battle to meet the G.O.C. and his 
staff staying one night at the 
Ritz Hotel in Paris and then to 
hear next evening that the Division 
had been thrown into the line, 
and that the same divisional staff 
was now in its battle head- 
quarters and engaged in this most 
desperate encounter. 

There could be now no question 
of sending out further British 
troops, and all we had, including 
lines of communication, were 
evacuated from Nantes and the 
French western ports. 

Paris was obviously the German 
objective. As a preliminary, and 
probably with a view to intimidat- 
ing the population, a heavy 
bombing attack was made about 
1.15 p.m. on the outskirts of Paris 
on 3rd June. About 1000 bombs 
were dropped, all near various 
factories, the Citroen works being 
damaged. As the aeroplanes flew 
high, about 20,000 feet, the 
bombs fell remarkably near their 
objectives. About 100 people 
were killed and 300 injured. 
General Héring, Military Governor 
of Paris, said next day that what 
pleased him was the behaviour of 
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the workmen and the calmness of 
the population generally. This 
undoubtedly was so, but again 
there appeared a spirit almost of 
apathy, and one would have wel- 
comed more visible signs of anger 
and resentment. It was about 
this time I asked a Frenchman 
why people were not more angered 
by the wanton bombing of places 
like Amiens and Abbeville and 
the machine-gunning of refugees. 
“You see,” he said, “we know 
the Germans so well. Nothing 
they can do surprises us.” This, 
somehow, did not seem to ring 
true. 

About the 12th of June the 
Germans had crossed the Marne 
at one or two places, enlarged their 
bridge-heads over the Seine, and 
were also across the Oise at Pont- 
oise. In fact, they were now only 
forty kilos. from Paris and were 
bombing the outskirts nearly every 
night. 


It was time to go. The French 


Government started leaving on 


Sunday night, the 9th, and there 
was a general exodus the moment 
this became known. All through 
Sunday night and Monday there 
were streams of cars, with mat- 
tresses on the roofs, heaped up 
with belongings inside, all leaving 
for the south. It is a curious 
fact that, apart from the conveni- 
ence of carrying a mattress in this 
way, it does afford a _ certain 
amount of protection, especially 
from glancing machine-gun bullets. 
So it has become the universal 
method and sign of the refugee. 
The Ambassador decided that 
the Embassy should leave in 
several small parties by car that 
night (Monday, 10th). We had 
already sent on an advance party, 
and we sat down to dinner in the 
Embassy a party of six or seven. 
The windows were open, the chest- 
nut trees were rustling in the 
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wind, there was intermittent anti. 
aircraft fire overhead, and we drank 
champagne. 

At 8.40 P.m., after a somewhat 
gloomy meal, we got into ou 
cars, leaving the butler and Em. 
bassy servants behind—we might 
have been starting for the Opera. 
The old guardsman at the gate 
gave his usual salute, but when 
we had gone the heavy gates 
were closed behind us. We left 
Paris by the Porte d’Orléans 0 
as to avoid Versailles, and imme- 
diately got into a _ continuous 
stream of traffic pouring out of 
Paris: cars and bicycles and carts, 
but no foot passengers. No one 
yet was allowed to leave the town 
on foot. There were several traffic 
blocks on the way, but eventually 
we got through Chartres, looking 
lovely in the moonlight, Chateau 
Dun and Tours, and so to the 
Chateau Champchevrier, about 
twenty miles north-west of that 
tewn, which was our ultimate 
destination, where we arrived about 
4.30 A.M. 

The Government itself had with- 
drawn to Tours, and it is difficult 
to see that any good purpose was 
served by this intermediate move. 
Communications were very diff- 
cult. Everyone knew it could 
only be a matter of a few days 
before we moved on again, as no 
one expected that Paris or the 
line of the Seine would hold out 
for long. The simple fact was 
that there were no fresh troops, 
so no line or river obstacle was of 
any further avail. The Germans 
entered Paris on 14th June after 
it had been declared an open town 
to save bombardment, and _ the 
French Government had decided 
to leave Tours for Bordeaux on 
the evening of 13th June. 

Our stay at Tours enabled us 
further to reduce our transport. 
Everything had now to 
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carried in our Own motor-cars 
and one lorry commandeered by 
the R.A.F. for us. We therefore 
left a lot of kit and office equipment 
at the Chateau Champchevrier, 
and the Germans when they 
arrived there can have had no 
doubts about the speed of our 
retirement. The bridges over the 
Loire had to be seen to be believed : 
the congestion was almost in- 
credible. So was the scene at 
any wayside petrol pump. Cars 
would queue up about a quarter 
mile each side of it, and the 
drivers would fight their way up 
to the front rank with coupons 
in the hope of refilling. We filled 
up by requisition on the Military 
Authorities at Tours, and each car 
carried sufficient petrol in reserve 
to get as far as Bordeaux. It is a 
long drive from Tours to Bordeaux, 
where we arrived about six o’clock. 
By a stroke of luck we found six 
rooms in a hotel for the Embassy. 
All the rest of the staff were 
quartered in a chateau thirty kilos. 
away. The bad arrangements and 
lack of organisation at Bordeaux 
contributed to the sense of defeat 
and hopelessness which was grow- 
ing fast. Refugees poured in with 
nowhere to go or to sleep ; officers 
with family and luggage complete 
were beginning to arrive in their 
motors; rear echelons composed 
of soldiers in lorries, ambulances, 
and every sort of vehicle were 
dotted about the streets or parked 
in the squares. Opposite our hotel 
was the best restaurant, the 
‘Chapon fin,’ where many people 
‘took their meals. It was full of 
diplomats, ambassadors, and poli- 
ticians, all in flight, all hoping to 
get to Spain or Portugal, some 
later to England. It was curious 
and disquieting to see the poli- 
ticians, Paul Boncour with his 
white head of hair, Laval with his 
yellow face and his white tie, 
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Bonnet with his thin hair brushed 
carefully over his head—the rats 
preparing to leave the sinking 
ship; and M. Mandel also there, 
still striving valiantly to put up 
a show of resistance. 

And how quickly now the ship 
was going to sink! The last 
appeal in vain to America, then a 
message to the British Govern- 
ment asking whether France could 
be released from her pledge not 
to make a separate peace. Yes, 
the answer came: she, France, 
could seek an armistice provided 
her Fleet sailed first to British 
ports. As long as M. Reynaud 
was in power he agreed to abide 
by this promise, but he pointed 
out that he might not be in a 
position to enforce it. Events 
now moved rapidly to a close. 
The Council of Ministers sitting 
at midnight, the decision to give 
up the struggle, the resignation 
of M. Reynaud, and the formation 
of the ill-famed Pétain or Bordeaux 
Government, all led to the final 
climax ordering French troops to 
cease resistance before demanding 
an armistice of the enemy. On 
17th June Marshal Pétain an- 
nounced that France must give 
up the fight. 

One final effort was made by 
Mr Winston Churchill before the 
irrevocable step was taken. He 
sent a message by aeroplane offer- 
ing a solution to form one joint 
Government, French and British ; 
this to mean that Great Britain 
would share the agony, the dis- 
ruption, and later the cost of 
rebuilding France with her ally ; 
that both would suffer equally and 
ultimately share together in victory. 

A wonderful and inspiring offer, 
but the message arrived too late, 
M. Reynaud had gone, and old 
age, with its cold calculating 
defeatism, was at the helm in 
the person of the octogenarian 
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Field-Marshal. A few days later, 
on the radio, the Marshal gave 
the reasons for France’s capitula- 
tion—too few babies, poor material, 
not enough British divisions. Not 
a word, however, was said of our 
tremendous effort in the air or 
on the seas. But he did admit 
that France had only 2,500,000 
men under arms. We had always 
been told that she had from 
4,000,000 to 5,000,000. 

The evacuation of refugees from 
Bordeaux was not easy. The port 
of Le Verdon is about seventy 
miles down the river, and it was 
from here the big ships were to 
sail. As soon as people heard 
there was a ship they motored 
to Le Verdon, and on arrival 
abandoned their cars on the road 
and on the quayside. The result 
of this was that for some days 
the road became completely 
blocked, and the only way of 
reaching Le Verdon from Bordeaux 
was by train. 

A destroyer was sent by the 
Admiralty right up the river as 
far as Bordeaux, and this took 
off two parties, one on the 17th 
and one on the 19th, and trans- 
ferred passengers to the liner at 
Le Verdon. On the 19th the 
British Consul left with his party, 
and it was announced that no more 
ships after the evening of the 19th 
would be available from that 
place. 

Meanwhile, though the Consulate 
was Officially closed, there was 
a constant stream of refugees 
seeking for assistance to get to 
England. Polish and Czech 
officers also arrived, giving in- 
formation that several thousands 
of troops were gradually falling 
back and would expect to be 
evacuated. These were a definite 
liability, and the Government had 
given instructions that every 
facility was to be given to embark 
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them. A certain number of Polish 
troops were evacuated from Ie 
Verdon. After the 19th they wer 
directed on to Bayonne, where 
British ships were to be gent, 
The refugees that continued to 
besiege the Consulate were sini. 
larly dealt with. They also were 
sent by train to Bayonne, and 
the French Military Authorities 
kindly provided four buses, which 
took off the last of the refugees 
to Bayonne on the early morning 
of the 21st. 

The French Government mean. 
while had been considering the 
possibility of moving still farther 
south to Perpignan. But as the 
Germans on the east, who had 
turned the Maginot Line, had 
reached Valence well on the way 
to Marseilles, there did not seem 
much object in doing so. The 
Belgian Government which had 
been at Poitiers did go there, and 
M. Lebrun was also reported to 
have set out for this last destina- 
tion, but turned disconsolately 
back. 

Before the end we were to be 
given one final taste of the German 
frightfulness, and on the evening 
of the 20th Bordeaux was heavily 
bombed, although the demands 
for an armistice were already on 
their way to German Headquarters. 
One bomb fell quite near the 
Presidence, and no doubt the tech- 
nique employed was with a view 
to hastening the French Govern- 
ment’s decision to accept all or 
anything that was offered them. 
The cellars at Bordeaux, however, 
are large and roomy and very 
deep, and many people spent some 
quiet and reflective hours in them 
that night. Perhaps the saddest 
sight of all from a soldier’s point 
of view in those days was that of 
General Gouraud in full uniform 
descending to the hotel cellar at 
four o’clock in the morning. 
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Next day, on the evening of the 
2ist at six o’clock, the Armistice 
Convention was signed. As all 
opposition had now ceased and 
the Germans reserved to them- 
selves the right to move forthwith 
into the whole of what was to be 
their occupied territory, there did 
not seem much reason or inclina- 
tion to remain at Bordeaux. The 
Ambassador therefore decided to 
move that night to Arcachon, where 
we were to pick up a boat early 
on the following morning. He 
wished first, however, to pay a 
farewell visit to the Marshal and 
General Weygand, and we set 
out about 9 p.m. to call at their 
respective lodgings. Can anything 
be more dreary than a fugitive 
headquarters, with the half-dimmed 
lights, the weary sentries and 
servants who have had scarcely 
any sleep for nights, and the 
pitiful remains of glamour and 
importance ? 

The Marshal was tired and had 
gone to bed, but’ General Weygand 
received us coldly, courteously, 
and sadly. He expressed surprise 
at the Ambassador’s departure, 
and seemed not to realise that there 
was now no place for H.M.’s repre- 
sentative alongside a Government 
that had sold itself to Germany. 

At midnight we left the drugged 
and sleepy town without regrets. 
The people, hotel staff, and every- 
one we had contact with were, I 
think, sorry to see us go, and up to 
the last moment on French soil 
we received nothing but courteous 
help and sympathy. 

_ We motored to Arcachon, where 
'- Wwe spent what remained of the 
night. A sardine boat had been 
commandeered for us early next 
morning, and we embarked at 
7 aM. about twenty-five persons 
in all, and with what luggage 
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we had been able to bring along. 
It was a sad moment at the quay ; 
for it meant parting with our cars 
and the lorry that had carried our 
personal belongings. Five or six 
cars were abandoned, but I gave 
my own to my French chauffeur, 
Félix. He had come with us from 
Paris, leaving his family behind, 
and I felt he deserved that much 
consideration. The other English 
chauffeurs, of course, joined our 
party without their cars. 

It had been arranged that we 
should be picked up by the cruiser 
H.M.S. Alicante, which was to wait 
for us about three miles out to sea. 
After chug-chugging for what 
seemed an interminable time, and 
the sand-dunes of Arcachon appear- 
ing remarkably far away, we found 
nothing but the open sea, driving 
rain, and a nasty squally wind. 
We were tossing about somewhat 
disconsolately when the Naval 
Attaché managed to produce a 
wireless and aerial from the heap 
of luggage, and succeeded in getting 
in touch with our lost ship. A 
torpedo destroyer would be with us 
in an hour, they said ; till then we 
must exercise patience. To those 
who understand the sea such hap- 
penings are trivial and to be 
expected. A cruiser cannot wait 
long in the same place, especially 
if enemy submarines have been 
reported, nor can she wireless full 
explanations of what she is going 
to do without giving her posi- 
tion away, nor can she cruise 
round and round in circles or 
she consumes too much oil and 
would not have enough to get 
home. 

Eventually the destroyer, a 
Canadian ship, H.M.S. fraser,} 
arrived and took us on board, 
rather wet and part worn, and 
headed for St Jean de Luz, where 





1 Sunk three days later in collision. 
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the cruiser would eventually pick 
us up and where the embarkation 
of refugees and Polish troops was 
being completed. 

How lovely St Jean looked as 
we came into the harbour—the old 
castle standing in the foreground ; 
a big ship, the LHtterick, just out- 
side the harbour, with a constant 
stream of little blue sardine boats 
loading and unloading their human 
freight of refugees from the pier ; 
and our cruiser, the Alicante, a 
welcome sight, waiting to receive us. 

In the afternoon one or two of 
us landed to take stock of the situa- 
tion as regards the embarkation, 
which was being most ably carried 
out by the Naval Embarkation 
Staff and an Assistant Military 
Attaché, whom we had sent on 
from Bordeaux. The Etterick was 
practically full by now of refugees 
and had 300 Polish troops on board. 
There were still about 2000 Poles 
on the quayside, some wounded, 
and about another 1000 in the 
railway station and on the trains, 
and there were Czech remnants 
(whose lives would not be worth 
@ minute’s purchase if they fell 
into the hands of the Germans). 
There was a constant stream of 
French Air Force officers and some 
French Army officers arriving in 
cars and hoping to get to England, 
and there was a desultory influx 
of British refugees, who with char- 
acteristic nonchalance had waited 
till the last minute. Things did 
not look too good, but about 
seven o'clock in the evening the 
large hull of the Arandora Star} 
appeared round the bend, and all 
those thousands sitting patiently 
on the quayside realised that once 
again the British Admiralty would 
not fail them, and that the last 
evacuation from French soil would 
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be carried out as were the others, 
according to plan. 

We left late that night, Sunday 
the 23rd, on the Alicante, a lovely 
swift voyage of twenty-four hours, 
straight for Plymouth Harbour, 
and arrived without incident, 
Thence by midnight train to 
London, where we bade farewell 
to the Ambassador. Of the many 
who have held that post, none 
surely left it with more dignity 
than the last. 

At St Jean on the 24th the 
wind had risen again, and the 
sardine boats could not make the 
journey outside the harbour. The 
local Basque pilot, however, rose 
to the occasion and said he could 
bring the great ship into the 
harbour under the lee of the 
breakwater, so the Arandora Star 
was brought in close to the pier, 
and the embarkation proceeded all 
through the day and the night 
of the 24th. With additional 
accommodation on two cargo ships, 
the whole of the 4000 Polish troops, 
Czech and French airmen, and 
British refugees were safely on 
board by daybreak on the morning 
of the 25th. An hour later an 
order came from the _ French 
authorities that no further em- 
barkation from St Jean de Lw 
would be allowed, and twenty-four 
hours later the German _ troops 
had reached the Spanish frontier 
at Hendaye. The convoy sailed 
on the evening of the 25th for 
home. For many of us, then, the 
last memories of that unhappy 
country were the little sandy bay 
with the hills behind and the little 
blue boats with their almost inter- 
minable freight of human beings, 
and we hoped and prayed that 
they were being brought to 4 
safer and a better land. 





1 The Arandora Star was sunk on Wednesday, 3rd July, while taking German and 
Italian internees to Canada. 
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SAILING IN THE SOUTH SEAS WITH FIJIANS. 


BY C. FALCON. 


Tue Fijian chief and his wife 
came to lunch one Sunday in 
June. It was winter, of course, in 
those South Sea islands, which 
lie about a thousand miles north 
of New Zealand, but in Suva, the 
capital, it was nevertheless like a 
summer’s day in the England I had 
left five or six weeks earlier. 

The chief arrived correctly 
dressed in a Bond Street shirt and 
tie, European style jacket of 
thin tweed and sulu, the kind of 
wrap-over skirt, two yards wide, 
which reaches from the waist to 
the knees and is worn by all 
Fijians. Usually it is made of 
cotton material, but in the chief’s 
case it matched his jacket. Seeing 
this outfit for the first time, I 
thought he was wearing a lady’s 
tailor-made suit with fashionably 
short skirt. 

Having spent many years in 
Europe he wore sandals. His wife, 
like all her race, went barefoot and, 
of course, hatless. 

A hat which will cover a Fijian’s 
head has not yet been created, 
for the Fijian’s outstanding char- 
acteristic is his huge mop of hair. 
In cannibal days, a matter of about 
seventy years ago, their hair frizzed 
out three feet all round the head, 
but upon conversion, for obvious 
hygienic reasons, the missionaries 
insisted that their converts trimmed 


* this mop to a mere six-inch halo ; 


and so it is today, when all Fijians 
are sincere Christians. 

The chief’s wife, addressed as 
Andi, meaning princess or lady, 
wore a short-sleeved, silk pinafore- 
dress with her sulu showing the 


regulation four inches beneath the 
hem. 


Both our guests spoke English : 
Andi a little shyly, the chief 
without a trace of accent. 

During lunch the chief heard of 
my interest in this outpost of our 
Empire. Presently he said— 

“Would it interest you to visit 
the Lau Group in my new auxiliary 
cutter ? I should be very glad if 
you would be my guest for a week. 
A naval sloop is coming in to 
Loma Loma for two days, and my 
people will be entertaining the 
officers and men with mekes and, 
I hope, a grand fish drive. I think 
you would be interested, and I 
would send you back in the cutter.” 

The Lau Islands lie a two days’ 
voyage from Suva. Loma Loma 
is the principal village or, from a 
Fijian outlook, town. Hearing 
that a District Commissioner and 
others from Suva were being in- 
vited, I accepted eagerly. 

During the next week or two 
I dipped into Fijian history. I 
learned that my prospective host 
was a grandson of the cannibal 
king Thakombau, who in 1874 ceded 
the Fiji Islands to Great Britain, 
sending his precious war club as a 
personal gift to Queen Victoria. 

King Thakombau had started 
life in the traditions of his race. 
At the age of six he clubbed a 
playmate to death. Later, on the 
death of his father and in accord- 
ance with tribal law, he helped 
to strangle his mother. Later still 
he became converted to Chris- 
tianity: no light step for a war- 
ring cannibal king to take, whose 
existence depended on the respect 
and authority he could maintain 
among his tribesmen. Neverthe- 
less Thakombau publicly renounced 
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his former ways of life and induced 
the bulk of his followers to do the 
same. 

I read of his visiting New 
Zealand in his old age on the 
invitation of the Government, and 
meekly changing his shirt every 
evening for dinner under the direc- 
tion of an aide-de-camp, though the 
stalwart old king protested to 
the end that the custom was a 
ridiculous waste of time. His 
grandson, my host and one of the 
most courtly men I have met, 
graduated at Oxford, fought for 
Britain in the first World War, and 
is a barrister of the Inner Temple. 

The day for the departure of 
the cutter on her maiden voyage 
arrived. It was bright and sunny, 
but mares’ tails streaked the sky, 
promising plenty of wind presently. 
This was to be expected ; for it was 
the season of the south-east trade 
wind which blows steadily from 
June to December. I was driven 
to Suva wharf to embark. On the 
way we met the doctor’s wife. 

“You’re surely not going in 
that little cutter in all that rough 
sea ?”’ said she. 
outside the reef. I wouldn’t dare.” 

I told the encouraging soul that 
IT liked sailing in small boats, and 
anyway it was an opportunity not 
to be missed of seeing unspoiled 
native life. 

The chief and his wife stood on 
the deck of the 63-ft. cutter. A 
group of relatives and interested 
spectators squatted on the edge 
of the wharf—squatted because no 
Fijian ever stands upright in the 
presence of his chief. The crowd 
talked animatedly, gesticulated 
freely, but never shifted from 
their respectful attitude. 

And now, stepping on board, I 
received a slight shock. ’Flu was 
epidemic just then in Suva, and 
*flu, it appeared, had claimed not 
only the District Commissioner, 
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but all those whom I had expected 
to make the trip to Loma Loma 
with me. I was, therefore, the 
only guest and the only white 
passenger. Well, there it was, and 
at this late hour there was nothing 
to do about if. 

I was introduced to Cousin. 
This young woman presented a 
startling picture; for she had 
treated her hair with lime which 
has the effect of turning the natural 
black a brilliant henna. The 
practice originated as a means of 
combating the pests which some- 
times infested the monstrous mops 
of hair. Finding the brighter colour 
enhanced their attractions, Fijians 
of both sexes often employ the art 
now solely for that purpose. Cousin 
with her vivid head, dark com- 
plexion, pleasant smile showing 
excellent teeth, and grass-green 
frock, added a splash of colour to 
the far from colourless scene. But 
I did not get to know Cousin 
very well. Before the mooring 
warps were cast off she wrapped 
herself, henna head and all, in 
an expensive travelling rug and 
stowed herself in one of the after- 
deck bunks, where, as a precaution 
against seasickness, she remained 
throughout the voyage. 

In the main cabin, which was 
allotted to me, I noted a wireless set. 

“TIT am sorry that we cannot 
use our wireless,” apologised the 
chief. ‘The man who was shown 
how to work it has forgotten his 
instructions.” 

The mail-bag, which we had 
been awaiting, arrived. The chief 
and Andi took farewell of their 
kinsmen, who individually acknow- 
ledged the honour of a handshake 
by softly clapping their hands 
three times. Swiftly we drew 
away from the wharf. Foam- 
flecked waves danced in the after- 
noon sunlight. Astern of us the 
rugged mountains of the island 
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rose steeply, purple-hued, from 
the water’s edge. Suva nestling 
in her green hills slipped past. An 
abundant rainfall keeps the Fijis 
clothed in green throughout the 
year. 

Someone fetched a deck-chair 
and placed it in the narrow gang- 
way aft for me. Passengers of 
non-chiefly rank and the crew 
gathered forward. We set a course 
for the passage in the reef beyond 
Suva Point. These reefs form a 
barrier around most of the Fiji 
Islands, and on the reefs pound 
eternally the great rollers of the 
Pacific Ocean. We caught the 
breeze. The crew ran up the 
mainsail, staysail, and jib. The 
average English yachtsman would 
have set the foresails single-handed, 
but it took eight Fijians hauling on 
the throat and peak halyards to 
set the mainsail. It was not a 
question of strength—the Fijian 
can handle enormous weights—it 
was simply that Fijians like to 
work in groups, having always led 
a communal life, growing their 
crops and fishing, not for the indi- 
vidual or the family, but for the 
community. Watch them building 
one of their grass and palm-leaf 
huts, which, finished, resembles a 
haystack with door and window 
apertures in both the long sides. 
You cannot see the framework for 
the men on it, and their chattering 
defeats the shrilling of mina-birds 
at sunset. 

The ship’s crew, numbering 
eleven, presented in appearance 
as fine a gang of cut-throats as any 


~West-end theatrical producer could 


muster for the caste of a cannibal 
play. Arms, necks, and faces 
glistened with the coconut oil 
they had smeared on themselves. 
All were dressed in shirts and sulus 
of vivid colours. Their features 
differed greatly; for aboard we 
had Tongans and Solomon Islanders 


as well as Fijians, the first two 
easily recognised by their cropped 
heads. The crew might look like 
characters out of ‘ Treasure Island,’ 
but their manners were exemplary. 

The skipper—he stood in the 
bows conning the vessel through 
the reefs—was a huge, muscular 
man, head and shoulders taller 
than his crew, and dark as the best 
plain chocolate. His heavily rutted 
face was redeemed by kindly eyes 
and to a great extent by his garb. 
Over a nondescript shirt he wore 
a mauve woollen house-coat, such 
as a dear old lady in Cheltenham 
might don on chilly mornings. 
It met, with difficulty, over the 
broad chest of this skipper of a 
South Sea cutter, and his brawny 
arms protruded inches below the 
sleeves. His cotton sulu bore a 
design of pink daisies on a white 
background. It might have been 
the cloth borrowed from the kitchen 
table in the same Cheltenham 
home. Round his neck he had 
twisted, muffler-fashion, a bath- 
towel, the blue, pink, and white- 
striped variety which Woolworth 
sold pre-war for sixpence. 

The chief engineer’s muffler was 
a dish-cloth, Woolworth’s three- 
pence. The mate’s outstanding 
article of clothing was a Helen 
Wills’ tennis peak. This he wore 
day and night, merely pushing it 
on occasions a trifle higher into 
his wiry mop. 

Strangely enough, for a talkative 
race, their duties were performed 
with a minimum of orders. A 
gesture from the skipper was suffi- 
cient indication of his intention to 
change course, and the crew im- 
mediately rose from the deck and 
adjusted the sails. Should this 
necessitate their approaching the 
chief, they did so with bent knees 
and averted head; but they took 
elaborate pains to avoid passing 
any of us. The routine was elastic. 
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They relieved the helmsman and 
carried out the other duties on 
board as the spirit moved them. 
Since all helped in the business of 
sailing the ship, it was difficult to 
tell crew from passengers. The 
only woman passenger forward sat 
most of the voyage on the hatch, 
her feet tucked up under her, 
rolling and smoking innumerable 
cigarettes. She kept guard over 
what appeared to be a roll of 
matting, but which I discovered, 
hours later, contained a sizable 
child about ten years old, her hair 
neatly braided with red ribbon like 
any little continental schoolgirl’s. 

None of the crew spoke English, 
though they used English sailing 
terms and gave their orders in 
that language. This because it 
was from the British that they 
learned to handle cutters. Prior 
to the advent of the white man 
they had sailed outrigger canoes, 
ranging from the one-man dug-out 
to the great sailing war canoe 
capable of carrying three hundred 
men. 

We reached the passage in the 
reef, dipped to the swell from the 
great Pacific ; then, emerging, met 
the full force of the wind. The 
little ship heeled violently, and 
seas poured over her foredeck. 
The crew jumped to their feet and 
sheeted in the sails. Up rose the 
little craft, flinging off a torrent 
of water, plunged forward, and 
tore away over the spanking waves. 
The skipper shook his great head, 
and water sprayed from it as if 
you had twiddled the deck mop 
over the side after swabbing decks. 
Chief and skipper exulted. We 
were, they reckoned, making nine 
knots under power and _ sail. 
Despite the fair wind we employed 
both means of progress throughout 
the trip, perhaps because we 
carried the king’s mails, and mail- 
boats must make the best time 


possible. The wind blew cold, 
and I was glad of blazer and Sailing 
jacket. The passengers forward 
wrapped themselves in rugs or mats, 

And now the serious business of 
the voyage began. The skipper 
took the wheel, and there were 
signs of a meal preparing forward, 
A young Fijian, with the silky hair 
of a gollywog, picked up a sugar. 
cane knife and sliced a packing. 
case into chips as easily as one 
slices a banana into a fruit salad 
dish. He then proceeded to light 
a fire in a kind of tin-lined cup- 
board at the foot of the mast. 
In a few minutes, despite wind and 
flying spume, he had his fire blazing 
merrily and kettle and stew-pot 
cooking. Alongside his fireplace 
was a cupboard with blue enamel 
ware, for the use of the crew, 
neatly stacked on its shelves. 

At six o’clock promptly the sun 
slid down the slope of the Western 
sky and dropped out of sight. The 
tumbling sea turned black; stars 
spattered the heavens. We rol- 
licked along into the night. Navi- 
gation lights were lit; a glaring 
kerosene lamp was placed on the 
cabin top. <A _ bedraggled cock, 
loathing existence as the ship’s 
mascot, tried to perch on a ven- 
tilator. The wind blew his tail 
feathers over his head, and the 
blaring light made night hideous 
for him. 

The chief’s cook-boy silently 
and efficiently served the chiefs 
and myself with a meal which he 
produced from a special galley aft. 
Thick hot soup, fried fish and 
yam, which tastes like a starchy 
potato, stewed steak and _ fresh 
fruit—a most surprising meal in 
the opinion of one who had expected 
a stew consisting largely of native 
vegetables. 

The cold now drove most of the 
ship’s company below; the rest, 
though it was only a little after 
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seven, made neat parcels of them- 
selves with a mat or travelling 
rug, and wedged themselves among 
the deck gear, where it seemed 
least likely that the rolling of the 
vessel would dislodge them and 
send them sliding into the sea. 
It seemed expected of me that I, 
too, should turn in, so below I 
went to lie on my bunk in the dark, 
gazing at the helmsman, whose 
polished face was illuminated by 
the binnacle light as he steered 
the ship at the top of the com- 
panion stairway, and who through- 
out his watch would have had a 
commanding view of the interior of 
the cabin had I kept on the light. 

It was hot and stuffy below, with 
a strong smell of oil fuel. We ran 
suddenly into a tropical storm. 
The rain rattled on the deck like 
gunshot. The mate splashed aft 
and slammed-to the ventilators, 
believing thereby, good man, that 
he was ensuring the passengers’ 
comfort. But the rain, deriding 
his efforts, streamed through the 
deck planking in a score of embryo 
rivers. The storm passed with the 
abruptness of its kind; the waves 
could once more be heard sloshing 
against the bows and slapping the 
ship’s sides as they passed. I lay 
for the rest of the night squeezed 
against the ship’s ribs, the only dry 
spot in the bed. 

The next day we rolled and 
pitched through mountainous seas. 
From my deck-chair, where it 
seemed desirable to remain wrapped 
in a rug, my vision was limited 
to mounds of green water, sur- 
~ mounted by writhing and frothing 
wave-crests, into which we plunged. 
The decks were constantly awash, 
and the top of our mast, pencil-like, 
traced an ever-changing pattern 
of lines and curves across the 
heavens, almost from horizon to 
horizon. Most of the passengers 
and some of the crew succumbed 
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to seasickness. Occasionally I 
caught a glimpse of a distant tree- 
clad island; but of bird life there 
was none, nor yet sight of another 
ship. 

Towards evening we approached 
the rocky coast of an island 
thickly sewn with coco-nut palms. 
And suddenly we sailed clean out 
of the storm into a cove protected 
from the wind by the rising ground. 
Here at last I saw the South Sea 
island of the artist’s canvas and 
the coloured film. Blue sea lapped 
on to a white sandy beach; palm 
trees, their feathery fronds just 
stirred by the sigh of the wind, 
stood, sentinel-like, in the sand. 

We anchored for the night off 
this beach, the chief explaining 
that, though near our destination, 
it was not safe to navigate reef- 
studded waters in the dark. We 
were up early, and before nine 
o’clock, under full sail and engine, 
sped through the Tongan passage, 
the entrance in the reef protecting 
Loma Loma’s island. We moved 
over water which ranged through 
every shade of blue and green. It 
did not surprise me to hear that 
the native navigates largely by 
the colour of the water. A deep 
blue told him that there was 
plenty beneath his keel. There, 
where the bottom shelved near an 
island, the sea shimmered apple- 
green; here, like a stain, was a 
vivid patch of emerald, and here 
splashes of pale blue as if the 
water lay in coloured saucers. 
Close inshore it became milky- 
white, so that each island seemed 
to be set in a puckered white frill. 

As we approached our destina- 
tion, Loma Loma peeped through 
the coco-palms. Two white stone 
buildings stood out conspicuously. 

“They are our churches,” said 
Andi. “One is Tongan and the 
other Fijian.” They were the two 
best buildings in the little town. 
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The rest consisted of a few timber 
buildings and many palm-leaf dwel- 
lings, all in excellent condition. 

The Lau Group numbers a large 
Tongan population. It is char- 
acteristic of Fiji to share itself with 
other races. I remembered my 
surprise on arriving in Suva to 
find in this tiny colony, smaller 
than Wales, a population consisting 
of Europeans, Indians—imported 
originally to work for a term of 
years in the white man’s planta- 
tions, and now nearly as numerous 
as the native Fijian—Chinese, and 
many descended from mixed parent- 
age. The secret of the content- 
ment, which all seem to possess, 
is toleration. Each race follows 
its own beliefs, preserves its racial 
characteristics, and to a large extent 
its dress and customs. Indian 
women everywhere in the colony 
wear the sari; much more impor- 
tant, among the Indian population 
there is practically no caste system. 
A Brahmin marries a woman who 
in India would be considered an 
outcast, and no one is surprised. 

The cutter let go her anchor 
astern of an outrigger canoe belong- 
ing to Andi. Since I was wearing 
shoes I finished the trip in the 
mate’s arms, that gentleman pick- 
ing me up like a baby and wading 
ashore with me. 

The residents of Loma Loma 
awaited their chief’s arrival decor- 
ously squatting on the grassy 
bank above the beach. They 
showed no sign of the consuming 
excitement which possessed them 
at the arrival of the long-awaited 
new cutter. Andi embraced her 
relatives, and all who approached 
the chief did so in a crouching 
attitude and dropped to the ground 
when addressed. 

The chiefs and I took the trail 
through the village and up the 
hillside to the chief’s bungalow. 
Above us coco-palms, some of 


them forty feet high, tossed their 
heads in the wind and clawed 
the air with their great fronds 
as if for ever trying to gather 
fragrance from the elusive air. 

The bungalow, a stone European 
style building, offered a magnificent 
view across the lagoon. Tiny ruby. 
coloured birds flitted in and out 
of the hibiscus hedge which sur. 
rounded the close-cropped lawn. 
The house was furnished like any 
European’s colonial home. 

My suite consisted of bedroom, 
large dressing-room, and bathroom 
containing bath and shower, the 
water being heated by the chip 
heater stove universal in Fiji. 
Alone for a moment I sat down on 
the bed. It seemed a trifle hard. 
I peered under the white coverlet. 
There was no mattress, just several 
thicknesses of Fijian woven mat 
laid on the wire springs. 

We lunched, waited on by a 
well - trained, white - coated boy 
named Josephi. Nearly all Fijians 
have biblical names adapted to 
their language by the use of a 
final vowel. The change was made 
by their forefathers upon their 
conversion. It was necessary to 
select something fresh if you had 
@ name like King of Gluttony, 
Abode of Treachery, Laggard, or, 
if you were a woman, Mother of 
Cockroaches. After lunch we went 
down to the beach to witness the 
race which is always run to cele- 
brate the arrival of a chief’s boat 
on her maiden voyage. Most of 
the women and children of the 
village, armed with bottles of 
coco-nut oil and tapa cloth, were 
gathered on the beach. They 
formed themselves in line to make 
@ winning post, and sportingly kept 
their line intact despite the frenzied 
excitement of the race as the men, 
starting about half a mile away, 
pounded over the sand. Two 
umpires were present, mounted 
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on the only horses the island could 
produce. These, entering into the 
spirit of the occasion, staged a 
race on their own account, and 
thundered past the winning post 
and on in a cloud of sand, well 
ahead of the first human competitor. 

But there was no doubt about 
the result. Josephi won easily. 
He received as prize a whale’s 
tooth, sacred emblem and highly 
prized possession of a Fijian. The 
oil and tapa were gifts to the 
chief, and were piled now on the 
beach by the donors. The women 
make the tapa by beating strips 
of the inner bark of the mulberry 
tree with wooden hammers till it 
is thin as paper and measures two 
feet instead of two inches. Subse- 
quently they join the pieces and 
dye the material black or brown 
in a design which hides the joins. 

The following morning I spent 
in the village with Andi, who 
wished to hear how her flock had 
fared during her absence. Little 
groups of women and children 
were gathered around the huts, 
and whenever we stopped to speak, 
there arose an immense chattering 
and much hilarious laughter. I 
wondered if I, the only white 
woman in the town, were the 
cause; but since we had no 
common language and Andi natur- 
ally would translate only what it 
was seemly for me to hear, I had 
no means of knowing. We were 
all very friendly, however. I 
smiled till my smile felt like some- 
thing plastered around my mouth, 
and shook hands under Andi’s 


_ guidance with all whom she picked 


out for special presentation. This 
included an important old gentle- 
man, who, except for his colour, 
closely resembled King Edward VII. 
Intentionally so. He had once 
seen a photograph of his monarch, 
and thereafter had set himself to 
grow a beard like the king’s. 


We visited the store. As is the 
fashion in these solitary island 
stores its contents ranged from 
vests to tinned foods. I dis- 
covered Vinolia baby soap and 
Soir-de-Paris talcum powder, and 
wondered what the turnover in 
these goods could be on this far-off 
South Sea island. 

There were lots of podgy children 
playing in the sunlight flickering 
through the palms, but no animals. 
The Fijians do not understand and 
are not interested in animals, and 
so, fortunately for the creatures, 
do not keep them. Loma Loma 
could boast a few cows maintained 
solely for the chief’s use. There 
never has been any milk-producing 
animal for the general public. In 
the olden days a Fijian mother 
breast-fed her infant till it was 
three years old and able to digest 
the vegetable, fish, and fruit diet 
of its elders. 

This practice led to an interesting 
custom. It was essential for the 
welfare of the child that the 
mother should not become pregnant 
during those three years, for in 
that event she would in all prob- 
ability be unable to nourish the 
first child, and it would die. To 
guard against this, on the birth 
of the child the husband was 
banished to the bachelor hut where 
the young unmarried men lived. 
There he had to stay till his child 
was weaned. The missionaries 
failed to appreciate the sound 
reason for this custom and intro- 
duced the idea of family life. It 
appealed to the menfolk, but in 
practice it had the disastrous effect 
of creating a big rise in the infant 
mortality rate. 

“Today,” said Andi, “ a mother 
feeds her baby for about eighteen 
months and then we have taught 
her to make a soup for him of 
dalo and yam. He does well on it.” 

He certainly did, to judge by the 
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specimens I saw rolling or strutting 
naked about the clearing. One 
aged about two years had a table- 
knife as plaything. No one seemed 
to mind. 

Andi had something to say on 
the matter of clothes for these 
infants. 

“We encourage the mothers to 
let them go without clothes because 
with so much rain here the child 
often gets wet. When the little 
ones wore clothes they were wet 
too long and chest troubles devel- 
oped. Many children died. Now, 
a child is wet with the rain, but 
after the rain always the sun 
comes out again and the child 
quickly dries, and we have hardly 
any illness.” 

Loma Loma has no butcher’s 
shop because there is no butcher’s 
meat on the island, only chickens 
and a few pigs as utility live- 
stock. But Loma Loma is un- 
expectedly modern in other ways. 
There is a hospital, school, and a 
child welfare clinic which is the 
pride of Andi’s heart. Also most 
of the population has a post office 
savings account. 

Andi introduced me to some of 
her helpers in her welfare work. 
“These ladies,” she explained, 
“go round every day to visit the 
young mothers. It is necessary, 
because a Fijian mother forgets 
what you tell her from day to day. 
We show them how to bath their 
babies, and once a week we hold 
big meeting and give all little 
babies sea-water bath.” 

The naval sloop arrived the 
following day. She was escorted 
through the Tongan passage by 
the auxiliary cutter and navigated 
to her anchorage by a native. 
He nearly put her aground on a 
submerged reef, and disclaimed 
any responsibility on the score 
that he did not know that that 
reef was just there. 
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The meke meke organised for 
the entertainment of officers and 
men took place under a specially 
erected palm-leaf awning, from 
which hung baskets of coco-nuts, 
limes and lemons, and great bunches 
of bananas, all of it gifts to the 
visiting ship. 

It was a keenly exhilarating day 
with a rollicking wind, great masses 
of white cloud high in the heavens, 
and sunlight splashed over the land. 

We gathered under the awning, 
the chiefly party on chairs, the 
people—men in front, women at 
the back—-sitting cross-legged on 
the ground. Proceedings began 
with a presentation of gifts and 
the ceremonial brewing of yangona. 

A man detached himself from 
the circle of natives and propelled 
himself forward on his knees to 
the feet of the commander. He 
offered a whale’s tooth and made 
a brief speech of presentation. A 
second man heaved himself for- 
ward on his knees, took the tooth, 
pressed it to his lips, spoke urgently 
and passionately over it, and 
placed it at the commander’s feet. 
Next, a crouching man dragged 
forward a yangona root. He and 
several others had much to say 
about this plant of long stems and 
a few withered leaves. The audi- 
ence grunted approval and clapped 
rhythmically. 

The crowd was denser now. 
Women with young babies had 
joined it. Bigger children, like 
their brothers and sisters the 
world over when there is anything 
to see, squirmed their way up the 
sides of the group to get a better 
view. Their orderly behaviour 
was astonishing. Having gained 
the desired vantage-point on their 
knees, they remained perfectly 
still; and not a single baby raised 
its voice throughout the proceedings. 

The yangona brewing was one 
of the high moments of the occa- 
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sion. A huge wooden bowl was 
carried in by three men, magnifi- 
cent specimens of the human race, 
naked to the waist, their bodies 
shining like polished wood. They 
wore ceremonial sulus made of 
pandanus leaves, and handsome 
girdles of shells. Each had a 
garland of leaves around his neck. 
The two assistants had blackened 
their already dark faces with char- 
coal; the brewer had daubed his 
cheeks with red paint. In all a 
group calculated to give any child 
nightmares. 

They seated themselves cross- 
legged around the bowl, from which 
a string of small conch - shells 
pointed to the commander, indi- 
eating that he was the principal 
person and would be served first. 
The brewer added water to the 
powdered root in the bowl, and 
strained the liquid repeatedly to 
the accompaniment of chanting 
and clapping from the onlookers. 
Then each in turn the chiefly party 
were served with a coco-nut cupful 
of the beverage. No one else 
partook of it. I had been warned 
what was expected of me, and 
when one of the terrifying assistants 
approached me with great hops 
like a gigantic frog, for he might 
not walk erect, I accepted the cup 
from his outstretched hands, drank 
the contents without pausing, and 
spun the cup to the ground with as 
contemptuous a gesture as I could 
achieve. 

Like most who are unaccustomed 
to it, I found the drink unpleasant, 
though not as disagreeable as I 
It was insipid, yet 
bitter. ‘Wet flannel’ was the 
description which flashed through 
my mind. The curious feature of 
the drink is that, taken in excess, 
it paralyses the limbs so that the 
intoxicated person cannot walk, 


though his head remains perfectly 
clear, 


The meke meke followed immedi- 
ately. Both the men and women 
taking part wore ceremonial sulus 
and garlands. In the rhythmic 
movements of hand and arms— 
hands especially among the women 
—they related their past history. 
A group of singers provided a 
lively accompaniment to the danc- 
ing. The performers jealously 
guard their right to a front-rank 
place in the show and must rehearse 
hard to keep it; but mekes make 
such an appeal to their dance- 
loving natures that a restriction 
has to be placed on the amount 
of time they may spend indulging 
their passion; for it has been 
found that, left to themselves, 
they would dance the hours away 
and neglect the cultivation of their 
crops, when, inevitably, famine 
would follow. 

The chief explained the story 
the dancers told. ‘‘ This,” said 
he, as they registered intense 
pleasure, “‘ describes the Duke of 
Gloucester’s visit. Now he is 
departing. You can see their 
grief.” We could. The miming 
was excellent. Reaction followed 
His Royal Highness’s departure ; 
for, like children, they had been 
on their best behaviour in his 
presence and had to give rein 
to their high spirits. The dance 
became joyously riotous. 

The fish drive was the other 
great ceremony staged in honour 
of the sloop’s visit. Iwas awakened 
on the morning of the event by 
the slamming of the verandah 
jalousies, indicating that the trade 
wind had lost none of its energy. 
Indeed it was still thrashing the 
coco-nut palms till it seemed in- 
credible that they could stand up 
to any more. The morning was 
cold, too. At breakfast the chief 
confessed that he was worried 
lest the temperature and wind 
together should ruin the sport. 

12 
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Optimistically we trekked two 
miles through the village’s dalo 
and yam gardens, banana and 
bread - fruit plantations and a 
planter’s flourishing coco-nut grove 
to the sheltered side of the island, 
where, said the chief, prospects 
would assuredly be better. Slither- 
ing over soapstone and plunging 
through soft sand for the last half- 
mile, I envied the _ bare-footed 
natives, who walked easily and 
comfortably as nature had in- 
tended us to do. 

The drive had started about 
three hours before our arrival on 
the scene, when men and women, 
the entire population of several 
villages, had swum, fully clothed, 
about a mile out from the land. 
They formed a great arc around a 
net which they told me was two 
thousand yards long. Dragging 
this they gradually closed in on 
the shore, trapping the fish rushing 
out on the ebb-tide. We found the 
swimmers already in their depth and 
closing steadily in on a huge double 
mat which formed the nucleus of 
the are. Those who had been 
squeezed out of the diminishing 
half-circle were now busy fishing 
on their own account: the men 
with spears, the women with small 
throw-nets, stabbed or scooped up 
dozens of small grey fish about the 
size of smelts, which were escaping 
from the big net. 

Infected by the intense excite- 
ment of the fisher-folk, we paddled 
in to take part in the final great 
moment when the giant mat would 
be dragged ashore, the lashing 
torn apart, and the upper portion 
flung back to reveal the catch. 

I had been told in Suva: “A 
fish drive? Aren’t you lucky. 
It’s a marvellous spectacle! You 
see literally thousands of fish 
squirming at your feet, and they 
are the most magnificent colours : 
red, blue, gold, green. Funny 
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thing is that after a few minutes’ 
exposure to the light and air the 
colours fade.” 

This, then, was the moment 
for which whole villages had 
planned and striven for days, 
Scores of frizzy heads crowded 
together as necks were craned to 
see the catch. Eager hands flung 
back the upper mat, and we gazed 
ecstatically down upon precisely 
three bright-hued minnows, a blue 
fish with a long snout, a small 
plaice, and half a dozen of the 
nondescript smelt variety, all flap. 
ping feebly on the brown mat. 

The Fijians did not say much. 
In fact I never knew a gathering 
of them so silent. They just dis. 
persed like school children dis. 
missed after a collective scolding. 
To us, of course, the catch mattered 
little. It was the method which 
interested. We said so. The 
commander said he was a fisher- 
man himself and knew the vagaries 
of fish. We all agreed the weather 
had been quite impossible for 
tropical fish, We emphasised all 
this as we walked along the beach 
to a chosen spot under the palms 
where a second meke meke was to 
conclude the day’s entertainment. 
The selected dancers carried on 
manfully, but the bulk of the 
fisher-folk remained on the beach, 
gazing reproachfully at the waters 
where lurked the unsporting fish. 

Once again gifts of coco-nuts 
and yangona root were presented 
to the commander. Then three 
men staggered forward under the 
weight of something they carried 
wrapped in banana leaves. They 
laid their burden down, the leaves 
fell apart, and revealed a gigantic 
pig roasted to a deep rich brown. 
In accordance with custom it had 
been cooked with appropriate vege- 
tables in a ground oven. The 
method is to half fill the pit with 
stones, light a fire on top, and 
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when the stones are white hot the 
fire is raked out and the food—the 
entire animal in this case—is laid 
on the sizzling stones. It is 
wrapped in banana leaves, which 
become waterproof and pliant when 
heated. More leaves are piled on 
top, and finally the earth. There 
the food remains till volumes of 
steam issuing through the earth 
announce that it is done to a turn. 

The porker was presented to 
the commander with a lengthy 
speech approved by hoarse grunts 
from the audience. The com- 
mander looked a little staggered, 
but on a word from the chief rose 
and gracefully thanked the people, 
the chief interpreting for him, and 
begged them to do him the honour 
of feasting off the pig themselves 
in return for the pleasure they 
had given us this day. All of 
which, judging by the expression 
of our hosts, seemed to have been 
the right thing to say. 

Notwithstanding that the visitors 
refused to convey the porker on 
board His Majesty’s sloop, they were 
rowed away from Loma Loma’s 
hospitable shores laden with baskets 
of fruit, bunches of coco-nuts, rolls 
of tapa and matting, and a few 
score live chickens. 

The day ended with a select 
little party in the chief’s bungalow. 
There were present the chief, Andi, 
myself, the skipper of the auxiliary 
cutter, and the principal clerks 
from the chief’s office. The chiefs 
and I occupied chairs ; the guests 
sat on the floor, their tumblers 
_in front of them. Not that there 
_ was any shortage of chairs, but the 
men were in the presence of their 
hereditary chief. I felt as if I 
were taking part in an Alice in 
Wonderland party as we passed 
refreshment to our guests on the 
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floor. But the conversation was 
maintained, even if it were a little 
one-sided, and any awkward gap 
could always be filled by interpret- 
ing the last remark for my benefit. 

Two days later I embarked in 
the cutter to return to Suva. The 
chief and Andi stood on the beach 
waving farewell for as long as it 
was possible to distinguish them. 
The chief sent Josephi to look after 
me, and well he fulfilled the duty. 
Meals appeared as punctually as in 
the best hotels. For tea the first 
day out he served excellent home- 
made Scottish scones which Andi 
had taught him to bake. 

It was a pleasant if, from my 
point of view, a silent voyage, for 
no one on board spoke English. 
Not that it mattered; all my 
wishes were forestalled. They 
were especially careful of my 
complexion. Crept a ray of sun- 
shine across my chair ; the skipper 
immediately gave an order, and 
a member of the crew, crouching 
in humility, hastened to lower a 
screen. It was unnecessary, for 
the weather was ideal, and in Fiji 
there is no risk of sunstroke. 

Running before the fresh breeze 
and still with the little engine 
thumping away full steam, we 
made Suva in the record time of 
thirty hours. The skipper, smiling 
and bowing, handed me ashore, 
and, as instructed by his chief, into 
the safe keeping of my relatives. 

An hour later the cutter, having 
made the trip entirely on my 
account, was beating her way back 
to distant Loma Loma, whose 
people are encouraged to hold to 
the best traditions of their race, 
and yet are keenly conscious of their 
position as members of the British 
Empire, which, they proudly tell, 
they joined of their own free will. 
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“* Boss wants to see you, C.” 

** All right.” 

Nevertheless it was with a slight 
feeling of trepidation that I went 
along; for a summons into the 
Presence so early in the morning 
usually meant trouble. However, 
I hoped for the best, since my 
conscience was fairly clear and I 
could not think of any recent sins 
of omission or commission. 

“Good morning, C. Is all your 
work up to date ?” 

Luckily I was able to answer 
with fair truth that it was, at 
least there was nothing which 
could not be cleared up in an hour 
or two. 

“Good, then how would you 
like a trip down to Shimonoseki, 
starting off tonight ?” 

“That sounds very nice. What 
is it you want me to do there ?” 

** Well, there are quite a lot of 
things. First you will have to 
pay the duty on all those wheels 
and axles for the Kyushiu Railway 
Company. Then there are some 
deliveries of steel to the Imperial 
Steel Works, and last and most 
important there is the steamer.” 

** What steamer is that ?” 

“Oh, you have not heard about 
her yet. She has been sold to 
a wealthy Japanese in Shimonoseki 
named Shima, and is consigned to 
us. You will have to attend to 
the discharge and delivery of her 
cargo, and then hand over the 
ship and collect payment from 
Shima. Do you think you can 
manage all that ?” and he stopped 
and looked at me in a questioning 
way. 

He was one of those men to 
whom fortune had come fairly 
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easily and early in life and this 
had made him somewhat pompous, 
though at heart he was not a bad 
sort. The news about Shimonoseki 
was not unexpected. I had seen 
for weeks past that matters were 
so shaping themselves that some- 
body would have to go down there, 
though I had not expected to be 
the one picked. 

“* Of course you realise that you 
are rather young for a job like 
this—very responsible work, you 
understand. I would like to go 
myself but I cannot get away just 
now and none of the others speaks 
Japanese. That is essential, so it 
will have to be you; still, I 
wish you were a few years older,” 
and with that he stretched him- 
self comfortably in his  swivel- 
chair. 

I did not agree with his remarks 
about my youth. With the 
superiority complex born of a 
recently attained majority and 
that pleasant feeling of the whole 
of the world lying before me 
like a large unopened oyster, no 
job or responsibility seemed too 
great, and I felt his observation 
quite uncalled for. However, I 
did not tell him that. It might 
not have been tactful. 

“Now the first thing you will 
have to do tomorrow morning is 
to pay the duty on those wheels 
and axles. It is twelve thousand 
yen. I shall telegraph to Browne 
& Company today to have the 
money ready for you. Make out 
the forms before you leave, then 
as soon as you get to Shimonoseki 
cross over to Moji on the ferry, go 
to Browne’s office, get the money, 
and take it across to the Custom 
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House. Be very careful now; it 
is a large sum, and as soon as you 
have paid it telegraph me. Don’t 
forget to write to me every day 
while you are away; you can 
depend on my support if anything 
goes wrong, but see to it that 
nothing does go wrong.” After 
several other admonitions of the 
age to youth order he let me go. 

Shimonoseki in the freshness of 
an April morning looked good after 
a night in the train. Browne & Co. 
were not at all cordial. It appeared 
that it was a _ well-established 
custom in Moji that offices did not 
open on Saturdays except for good 
and sufficient reasons, as one of 
which I evidently did not qualify. 
With a few well-chosen remarks 
they made this clear, while extract- 
ing from the safe a large parcel 
which proved to contain my twelve 
thousand yen in five- and ten-yen 
notes. I gave one look of horror 
and exploded. ‘‘ Good Lord, could 
you not have got me hundred-yen 
notes ?”” 

“Sorry, old man, but if you will 
come down on us at short notice 
with demands for such fantastic 
sums you must be prepared to 
take what we can get for you. 
Hundred-yen notes are as scarce 
as hen’s teeth in Moji, and it took 
us the better part of yesterday 
afternoon and the unwilling 
co-operation of four banks to get 
that little lot together. Now if 
it had been a few thousand tons 
of coal that would have been 
easy, but twelve thousand yen is 
a different matter. You don’t 


-want to count it, do you, as those 


are the sealed packets just as we 
got them from the banks.” 

It was all very well, but those 
notes made a most awkward bundle 
about nine inches each way, im- 
possible to stow into my pockets, 
and I had not a bag with me. 
Luckily the Custom House was 


only a matter of five minutes’ walk 
down the street, so wrapping them 
up in a newspaper and tucking 
the parcel under my arm I said 
good-bye to a greatly relieved 
Browne & Co. and set forth. The 
Moji Custom House was just like 
any other Japanese Custom House. 
A grimy building with dirty 
windows, floors innocent of any 
covering, and dirty glass partitions. 
But a sick feeling of apprehension 
came over me as I pushed my way 
through the swing-doors and could 
see nothing within but an array 
of empty desks littered with tea- 
cups, newspapers, and cigarette 
ends. Of life there was no sign 
at all until after parading several 
corridors I at last heard a 
shuffling, and there came into 
sight a bent and feeble old man in 
a faded and shabby blue uniform 
and straw slippers. He was 
shuffling towards me _listlessly 
sprinklng water over the floor 
with a dipper, which he kept 
replenishing from a bucket in his 
other hand. He stopped, looked 
at me vacantly, and then carefully 
putting the bucket down on the 
floor and placing the dipper inside, 
advanced and bowed. I stated 
my business, and after the third 
time he shook his head and 
muttered “Dame” (No good). 
Further patient questioning brought 
out the fact that the Custom House 
closed at eleven o’clock on Satur- 
days. It was now ten past, so all 
the honourable officials had gone 
home. ‘“ Please condescend to call 
again on Monday,” and with that 
he resumed his sprinkling. 

Well, that was a nice state of 
affairs. I knew enough of Custom 
Houses to realise that it was final. 
Back I went to Browne’s office to 
ask them to lock that package up 
in their safe till Monday morning, 
only to be confronted with the 
uninspiring sight of their caretaker 
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sprinkling and sweeping out the 
office. 

With that the full weight of 
what the boss had said about 
responsibility came home to me 
with a bump. There was I landed 
down in Shimonoseki and/or Moji 
for a whole week-end with twelve 
thousand yen in five- and ten-yen 
notes and not knowing what to 
do about it. 

However, I returned to the hotel 
at Shimonoseki, took the parcel 
upstairs, locked it in my suitcase, 
pushed that under the bed, and 
hoped for the best. 

On Monday I once more took 
my precious parcel across to the 
Moji Custom House, counting on 
a@ speedy end to my troubles. The 
official to whom I handed the 
relevant forms took them per- 
functorily as befitted an official 
when dealing with a mere member 
of the public; but noticing the 
amount his hauteur suddenly 
evaporated, and with a look of 
excitement on his face and some- 


thing akin to speed in his steps, 
he took them along to the official 


next higher up. That worthy 
looked up from his newspaper, 
laid down his cigarette, glanced 
over the entry, and then turned 
and looked curiously at me. This 
evidence of the unusual caused 
three or four others to abandon 
their dolce far niente attitudes and 
to crowd round the desk of the 
man with the forms. Soon there 
was a general buzz of excitement 
going on round the whole place, 
and I could catch such remarks 
as “A foreigner,” ‘‘ Twelve thou- 
sand yen,” “Mah mah, wish I had 
it, never knew there was so much 
money in the world,” ‘‘ Where is 
he carrying it ?”’ and many others 
to the like effect. The disturbance 
communicated itself to a very 
high official indeed who was sitting 
right at the back on a platform 
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reached by three steps, and whose 
desk was covered with a green 
baize cloth. This gentleman wore 
gold-rimmed pince-nez attached to 
the lapel of his coat by a fine gold 
chain, had a waxed moustache 
and carefully oiled and _ parted 
hair, while he absorbed his cigarette 
through a gold-mounted amber 
holder. I felt that I would not be 
far wrong in placing him as the 
superintendent. He struck a bell 
on his desk, whereupon an office- 
boy in blue and gilt buttons 
detached himself from the crowd 
which was seething round my 
entry forms, and, running up to 
the desk of the great one, bowed 
low and awaited commands. He 
was sent to summon an official of 
responsibility from the crowd, who 
in turn went up to the great man 
and was evidently questioned on 
what all the unseemly fuss was 
about. As a result of his answer 
the pince-nez swung round to 
where I stood afar off behind the 
counter, and I was subjected to 
a prolonged scrutiny. Evidently it 
seemed that I was at least harm- 
less, @ command was _ suddenly 
barked out, three or four under- 
lings came over all energetic, and 
in a matter of minutes a second 
chair was placed beside the desk 
of the great man and carefully 
dusted. An official came across 
to the counter, swung open a 
wicket, and with a low bow asked 
me to enter. The rest of the 
staff formed themselves into two 
lines through which I, feeling very 
self-conscious, made my way amid 
many more bows. I was invited 
to take the chair, the usual polite 
preliminaries followed, tea was 
served, while the staff, making no 
pretence at getting back to work, 
stood round in an admiring semi- 
circle to see what was going to 
happen. 

Superintendent : ‘ We are greatly 
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honoured at a visit from a repre- 
sentative of your’ esteemed 
company.” 

Me: ‘ Thank you very much.” 

S.: “ This is a very large sum of 
money which has to be paid in 
duty. It is most unusual for 
Moji.” 

I murmured deprecatingly. 

S.: ‘* You have brought the 
honourable amount with you?” 

Me: ‘ Yes.” And with that I 
unfolded my parcel, and _ to 
whispered accompaniments of awe 
and admiration I laid out on his 
desk the numerous bundles of five- 
and ten-yen notes. The super- 
intendent, shaken out of his stoical 
calm, gave vent to an exclamation 
of Ara mah (untranslatable with 
any exactness, but ranging some- 
where in meaning between Dear 
me and Goodness gracious), while 
the rest stared with goggle-eyed 
wonder. It was evident that no 
such sum had ever been seen in 
that Custom House before. 

In a remarkably short time I 
was handed the official receipt. 
Then the great man actually 
accompanied me to the door in 
person and bowed me out, a 
degree of condescension towards a 
duty-payer which has_ probably 
never been experienced before or 
since. Then I sent the telegram 
to the boss. 

My next trials came at the 
Imperial Steel Works, a_ vast 
concern about an hour’s journey 
from Moji. Here was officialdom 
worse confounded, and the in- 
numerable departments which had 
to be visited, the countless forms 
filled in, the details and for- 
malities to be compiled with, and 
the amount of paper string (the 
Japanese equivalent of red-tape) 
which I had to unravel, was almost 
unbelievable. It was all over the 
delivery of three small lots of tool 
steel, a job which could have been 
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cleared up in half an hour with 
any well-managed concern. 

The time spent over this could ill 
be spared, because the steamer was 
steadily approaching and I had to 
make all the necessary arrange- 
ments for her reception. This 
entailed visits to the harbour 
office, water police, quarantine 
station, the engaging of a pilot, 
customs, stevedores, and the setting 
up of a temporary branch office 
of the firm in my room at the 
hotel. Here I had to interview 
and wrangle with some thirty 
odd consignees of the cargo, each 
of whom, of course, wanted 
preferential treatment and his par- 
ticular lot of cargo delivered first, 
quite regardless of where it might 
be stowed. They were a tough 
crowd. 

Then I had to tackle the buyer 
of the steamer. I had made some 
inquiries about him before leaving 
Kobe, which had left me with 
mixed feelings. He was a very 
wealthy man, but thrifty, that 
doubtless being the reason for his 
wealth. He owned much property, 
a general wholesale business, and 
several old steamers which, by 
methods of extreme economy, he 
was operating at a profit. Above 
all, I was told that he was one of 
the hardest of hard cases, and that 
I would have to be careful in my 
dealings with him. Altogether a 
nice cheerful prospect. 

I found his place down at the 
far end of Shimonoseki’s one and 
only main street. It was a typical 
Japanese building of the old style, 
open to the winds of heaven and 
the dust of earth in front and to a 
garden behind. In between on a 
raised matted platform sat the 
staff and a _ grey-haired, hard- 
featured old man whom I rightly 
took to be Mr Shima himsclf. 
Evidently foreign visitors were 
infrequent, and my entry caused 
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something of a stir. As I seated 
myself on the edge of the raised 
floor the old man stared haughtily 
at me while the staff went into a 
huddle of whispers. None of them 
could speak anything but Japanese, 
and they had jumped to the not 
unnatural conclusion that I spoke 
only my own language. There was 
an awkward pause for about a 
minute, and then the old man 
beckoned imperiously to one of 
the staff and pointed to me, at 
which the designated one shuffled 
over and hesitatingly asked me 
what I wanted. I explained, and 
the tension relaxed as the boy 
shuffled back to his master and 
in a stage whisper said, ‘‘ He 
speaks Japanese.” 

The old man lost a shade of his 
hauteur and addressing me directly 
said, ‘“‘ You speak Japanese ? ” 

I assented. 

** And you have come to see me 
about that steamer ?” 

66 Yes.”’ 

“Well, you are very young to 
look after such an important 
matter.” 

I was getting a little tired of 
disparaging references to my youth, 
so I retorted a little acidly, “ But 
so was Yoshitsune.” 

Yoshitsune, I must explain, was 
one of the favourite medieval 
heroes who while still in his teens 
performed prodigies of valour. 

“What, you know about Japan- 
ese history? Well, that makes 
things different. Now we can 
talk together,” and with that he 
invited me to take my shoes off 
and come up into the inner 
reception room, where I was able 
to bring him down to business. He 
became hard and shrewd toa degree, 
and what he did not know about 
ships and their ways, particularly 
in the matter of their economical 
operation, amounted to very little. 
He was anxious to get hold of 
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the new steamer without delay, 
but not until he had satisfied 
himself that she was the bargain 
he had anticipated, and so he 
wanted to know ALL about her, 
Finally, we agreed that he had 
best come on poard the following 
morning and take stock himself, 
so I promised to meet him there 
at ten o’clock. 

She was a nice boat of some 
four thousand tons, comparatively 
modern with triple expansion 
engines and a speed of twelve 
knots, and quite decent passenger 
accommodation. She was thus in 
striking contrast to most of the 
old rattletraps which the Japanese 
were buying at that time and 
which in some cases hardly held 
together to their destination. 
Shima expressed himself as being 
pleased ; but that did not prevent 
his going through her from stem 
to stern and back again with a 
fine-toothed comb and a greasy 
individual with a two-foot rule 
sticking out of his jacket pocket, 
who I gathered was his marine 
superintendent. They bombarded 
me with technical questions till 
my head reeled. However, they 
were evidently satisfied, which was 
the main point, and after spending 
over three hours on board we 
parted with mutual expressions of 
esteem. Still, that was only the 
beginning of it. There were all sorts 
of people who had to be satisfied 
about that ship, both on _ the 
seller’s as well as the buyer’s side. 

At last the day came when I was 
able to report to London that all 
formalities had been completed 
and that the ship was ready for 
delivery. This message was de- 
spatched on a Saturday morning, 
and that afternoon Shima came 
round to see me at the hotel, and 
after a certain amount of beating 
about the bush stated that he 
wished to ask a favour. 
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It appeared that he had an 
opportunity to charter the ship 
to the Government as a transport 
on very favourable terms, but it 
was one of the conditions that she 
should be handed over not later 
than Monday morning. But, and 
it was rather a big but, his financial 
arrangements would not allow his 
paying for her before Wednesday, 
and what did I think about it ? 
Well, it came down to the hard 
fact that he wanted me to hand 
him over another man’s steamer 
and wait two days for the money. 
As a proposition I felt it was one 
which would not appeal to London 
at all; in fact, I knew instinctively 
that it would simply be a waste 
of time and money to cable about 
it. I explained all this to Shima, 
trying to temper the blow by 
telling him that while he was a 
very well-known man of unim- 
peachable standing as far as 
Shimonoseki was concerned, still 
the knowledge of his undoubted 
probity might not yet have per- 
colated through to the outer dark- 
ness in which London was situated. 
I had to be very careful in doing 
this; for he was a peppery 
old chap and extremely touchy 
on any matters concerning his 
integrity. Luckily he took it 
well; in fact, he grinned and 
said that he quite understood, 
but what he had in mind was that 
perhaps he and I as men of under- 
standing might fix matters up 
between us without reference to 
London. In short, if I would 
let him have the steamer on 
Monday he would give me his 
word of honour that the payment 
would be in my possession on 
Wednesday morning. With that 
he sat back, filled his little Japanese 
pipe, and puffed at it reflectively 
while I did some deep thinking. 

To refer the question to the 
owners would simply be asking 
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for a blunt refusal, and with this 
before me I could not possibly 
let him have the ship. That meant 
that he would lose his charter 
and be put to considerable loss 
and inconvenience, which might 
easily reflect itself in the way he 
treated me when we actually came 
to deliver. So far everything had 
gone smoothly, and in spite of 
the reputation he had for being a 
hard case I had had no trouble 
with him. Now, thinks I, if I 
can accommodate him on this 
point he will have every reason 
to be pleased, and the whole 
transaction will go through 
smoothly. Of his ability to pay 
the money, and that he would 
redeem his promise on the Wednes- 
day morning, I had not the slightest 
doubt. Of his reasons for asking 
for the delay I was not quite so 
sure, but think it was most prob- 
ably a matter of superstition. It 
is more than likely that Wednesday 
was one of his lucky days for 


paying out money, while Monday 


and Tuesday were not. It seems 
silly, but such things are of daily 
occurrence in Japan, and have to 
be treated with some consideration. 
So after a good deal of thought, 
during which he made no further 
comment, I reached the con- 
clusion that this was one of those 
cases where I would have to depend 
on my own judgment, and with a 
prayer toallthe gods of unorthodox 
commerce that I might not be 
found out either by Kobe or 
London, at least till after the 
money had been paid, I agreed. 
I told Shima, though, of my 
misgivings and what it would 
mean to me if there should be any 
hitch, but he vehemently reassured 
me. 

“Don’t you worry. I don’t 
know or care anything about the 
people in London, but I have 
made you a personal promise, so 
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you may rest assured that it will 
be carried out.” 

Well, that seemed good enough, 
and shortly after he left me. He 
took the steamer on Monday, all 
right, and so promptly did he 
make all his arrangements that 
late that afternoon I was able to 
watch my/their/his steamer leaving 
the harbour for parts unknown, 
and a mood of black despondency 
settled down on me as I started 
to wonder what sort of a damn fool 
Ihad been. To hand over a steamer 
worth well over thirty thousand 
pounds without receiving payment 
—well, that was taking a responsi- 
bility on my own shoulders with a 
vengeance ;_ still, underlying it all 
I preserved my faith in Shima. 
But there was little time for 
brooding, for arrangements had to 
be made for shipping the crew 
home; and then there was the 
captain, who was inclined to be 
very fussy. Not that I can blame 
him, poor chap; for he had had 
his ship sold from under his feet 
on the way out, and now he had 
nothing in prospect but a voyage 
home in ballast with but proble- 
matical chances of another com- 
mand. I could easily understand 
his feelings. 

Then that evening two messages 
arrived to upset entirely any slight 
feelings of complacency which I 
might have had left. The first was 
a cable from London: “ Steamer 
when will money be paid stop on 
no account must you deliver till 
after payment has been remitted 
and received by us in London,” 
by which they made it plain that 
not only did they not trust the 
buyer, but they were not any too 
happy about us either. 

The second was a letter from the 
boss in somewhat similar terms: 
** Whatever you do be very careful 
about the delivery and payment 
for that steamer. It is essential 
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you should not relinquish contro] 
of the ship till the money has 
been safely lodged in the bank, 
Perhaps you can arrange with 
Shima to pay you in cash in 
preference to a cheque. I know 
I can depend on you in this very 
important matter.” 

If he knew he could depend”on 
me, why on earth did he want. to 
write in that strain, and I just 
loved his suggestion about cash. 
Apart from the fact that it 
was certain no such sum would 
be available in the whole of 
Shimonoseki, I was quite positive 
that I would take no more chances 
of being burdened with large sums 
of money which did not belong 
to me. Twelve thousand yen 
had been enough worry for one 
lifetime; what three hundred 
thousand would have done to me 
I did not like to contemplate. 
Anyhow the steamer had been 
delivered, she had already left, 
and the money had not been paid ; 
so deeming that a policy of masterly 
inactivity and silence was the only 
one possible under the circum- 
stances, I went to bed. 

I had not finished my break- 
fast on Wednesday morning when 
Shima turned up complete with a 
broad smile and the cheque. 

“There you are; you see there 
was nothing to worry about.” 

I did not contradict him; and 
it only remained to T.T. the 
amount and send off the final 
cable to London. The reply the 
following morning was character- 
istic: ‘“‘ Remittance received stop 
we expect to cable you early next 
week with authority to deliver 
steamer stop meanwhile take no 
further action.” 

Nice people; not satisfied with 
getting their money they wanted 
to hang on to the ship for a few 
days longer, though for what 
reason was not at all clear. 
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That should have been the end 
of the matter as far as I was 
concerned, but in due course my 
improper delivery of the ship 
leaked out: I think the captain 
must have spilt the milk. Then 
there was general hell to pay. 
The boss was decent enough about 
it, he appreciated that I had acted 
for the best under rather difficult 
circumstances, and at least gave 
me faint praise. But London— 
we had letters from them that 
fairly scorched the paper they 
were typed on, and what they 
did not have to say about the 
idiot (that was about the mildest 
of the terms they used) who had 
handed over their ship without 
payment was hardly worth worry- 
ing about. 

The aftermath came a good 
many years later when I, rather 
more senior in age and position, 
was on leave in London. I paid 


acourtesy visit on the head office of 
the company, and (by appointment, 
of course, and after a chastening 


delay in a _ waiting-room) was 
received in audience by _ the 
Managing Director. He was a fat, 
fussy little man whose feet did not 
touch the ground when he was 
sitting down, and in appearance 
he reminded me somewhat of a 
white rabbit. His note was one 
of peevishness throughout, with 
not one solitary word of apprecia- 
tion for a good many years of 
hard work in looking after his 
agency for a very modest re- 
muneration. And, of course, he 
remembered that incident of the 
steamer. It was evidently some- 
‘thing that had stuck in the gizzard 
of shipowning London ever since. 
“Hum, yes. I remember we 
had some trouble in Japan over 
one of our steamers. A most 
DISGRACEFUL case. Your firm 
actually delivered her to a Japanese, 
&@ man we knew nothing about, 
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before we had received our money. 
I never in all my years of experience 
have heard of such a deplorable 
lack of ordinary business pre- 
cautions. Such slipshod methods 
may be all very well in the 
Far East, but they won’t do 
for London. I presume that the 
man responsible was dismissed 
immediately.” 

The entirely unrepentant one 
before him took particular pleasure 
in disillusioning him on that point. 
The little man very nearly went 
up in smoke. 

“What! Do you have the 
nerve to sit here in my office in 
London and tell me that you 
actually handed my steamer over 
to a Japanese, a Japanese of all 
people, before you had received 
payment? Why, you had my 
express instructions not to deliver 
till the money had reached us here. 
Why did you disobey my orders ? ”’ 

“There was no question of 
disobeying your orders as you call 
them; for the steamer had been 
delivered before that cable reached 
me. I delivered her on the Monday 
to enable my friend the buyer to 
take advantage of a favourable 
charter. It was not quite con- 
venient for him to pay me on that 
day, so I accepted his verbal 
promise to let me have his cheque 
on Wednesday morning. He 
brought it round to me before 
breakfast.” 

** But—but—but I don’t under- 
stand. You actually handed my 
ship over to a dirty unwashed 
heathen of a Jap on his promise 
to pay you in two days. Supposing 
he had not paid you? What 
would you have done then ? Could 
you have made good the loss? 
No, of course you couldn’t, and 
whom could we have recovered 
from? Preposterous, damnable, 
outrageous,” and he spluttered off 
into an apoplectic silence. 
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“Now look here, Mr » i 
think it is about time we got this 
straight. I have listened to a 
good deal of abuse from you about 
a matter which has been dead and 
buried for the last eight years. 
You lost nothing by it, the trans- 
action was carried out promptly 
and efficiently and you got your 
money, so what the devil are you 
kicking about. First of all I 

strongly resent your remark about 
dirty, unwashed Japanese, which 
shows you know nothing at all 
about them. Secondly, you must 
get away from your smug idea 
that there are no rich people 
outside of London. My friend 
Mr Shima is a millionaire several 
times over. He owns today more 


than twenty steamers besides 
having many other business 
interests. His good name is 


absolutely unquestioned all over 
Japan, and I should be very glad 
to let him have another steamer 
on credit at any time he wanted 
one.” 

My outburst rather startled him. 
He had evidently been accustomed 
to deference for so long that he 
had reached the stage where he 
had ruled out the possibility that 
anybody else could have an opinion 
or a point of view. We managed 
to part without bloodshed, but I 
doubt if I convinced him that my 
action had been in order. 

In one way and another that 
steamer kept me in Shimonoseki 
for considerably longer than had 
been originally planned, and for 
this I had no reason to be sorry ; 
for otherwise I should have missed 
the adventure of the Korean prince 
and the three furious war corre- 
spondents. Some days earlier the 
manager of the hotel, who was a 
rather timid little man, came up 
to me and began to apologise 
volubly. It appeared that a 
Korean prince was coming over to 
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pay his respects to the Emperor ; 
those being the days when Korea 
was still a kingdom, and it was 
considered necessary that thanks 
should be returned to the Emperor 
for assistance in ridding Korea 
of the Russian menace. In con. 
sequence of this the manager had 
received orders from no less g 
quarter than the Imperial House- 
hold Department that, on the day 
in question, the whole hotel was 
to be reserved for the prince and 
his suite, all other guests to be 
refused, and any in residence to 
be turned out—hence his great 
anxiety regarding my unworthy 
self. Most guests usually only 
stayed overnight, or at the most 
for two nights, so that they could 
be easily handled, but he con- 
sidered that I came in a different 
category. Here I had been in 
residence for nearly a month, I 
had attained a position of some 
importance as a man who was 
entertaining prominent Shimono- 
seki residents, sending and receiv- 
ing cables, daily getting large 
quantities of mail, and generally 
behaving like a person of conse- 
quence. In these circumstances 
to ask me to leave was impossible, 
but there was that mandate from 
the Household, one of those things 
which just had to be obeyed, and 
really and truly he did not know 
what to do about it, and there he 
broke off lamely. 

It was not difficult to see his 
problem, and I certainly did not 
want to get him into trouble, so 
I volunteered to move out for the 
one night that the princely party 
were to be in residence ;_ but while 
thanking me for the offer he still 
kept harping on the injustice of it 
all and, in fact, seemed to be very 
much more upset about it than 
I was. 

The day before the prince was 
due to arrive there came in from 
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Tokyo a High Official of the Im- 
perial Household, an Excellency 
who was received with a great 
deal of pomp and ceremony. All 
through the day there followed 
much coming and going of officials 
of greater or lesser degree both in 
uniform and in mufti; the hotel 
was scrubbed and cleaned from 
top to bottom, a triumphal arch 
was erected in front, and the whole 
place decked with Japanese and 
Korean flags, all the signs and 
portents of important things about 
to happen. That evening, just as 
I was enjoying an ante-prandial 
cocktail, the manager hunted me 
out with a beaming smile. 

“Tt is all right, Carew San. I 
have arranged everything, so it 
will not be necessary for you to 
move out.” 

“ Well, that is very nice of you. 
How did you manage it ?” 

“T spoke to the Chief of Police 
and told him that you were a 
gentleman who was down here on 
important business in connection 
with war material for the Imperial 
Steel Works. He very kindly 
mentioned you to His Excellency 
from Tokyo, who has agreed that 
it would not be reasonable to expect 
you to give up your room.” 

That was a relief anyway, and I 
think the little manager was even 
more pleased than I was. After 
dinner, while I was sitting reading 
in the lounge, the door opened and 
the resplendent uniformed figure 
of the Chief of Police entered the 
room. He beamed at me—a most 
unofficial beam—drew up a chair 
-to the fire, and asked if I was the 
foreigner who spoke Japanese. 
He accepted a whisky and tansan, 
we started talking, and he proved 
a most human official. He went 
so far as to say that the Korean 
prince was really rather a nuisance ; 
it was giving him and all his staff 
a lot of extra work, but thank 
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goodness it was only for one night 
and then all would be well again. 
I had my back to the door, but 
heard it open, and then my com- 
panion sprang to his feet and 
stood in an attitude of deep 
respect. I looked round to find 
that the Excellency had come 
into the room. He was also in 
benign mood, waved us back to 
our seats, and smilingly greeted 
me, also accepting my rather 
hesitating offer of a drink. One 
never knows how high officials are 
going to react to that sort of thing. 
They both stayed and talked for 
a long time, and before we parted 
the evening became quite festive. 
It was just after lunch the 
next day, when the red carpet 
had been laid down and _ the 
absolute final bit of spit and polish 
applied to the hotel, that one of 
the clerks came to me in a state 
of considerable agitation and asked 
if I would please help. It seemed 
that the manager and all the 
officials had already gone down 
to the wharf to meet the prince, 
and now three foreigners, very 
large angry foreigners, had arrived 
and were demanding accommoda- 
tion. They had been told that 
there were no rooms, but had 
refused to listen, were using many 
bad words, and would not go away. 
Strictly it was none of my 
business, but they had been pretty 
decent to me in the hotel, so in 
the hopes of helping them out of 
a difficulty, and possibly assisting 
fellow-countrymen in distress, I 
accompanied the clerk ont to the 
hall. The spectacle there was 
certainly distressing to anyone who 
knew the trouble that had been 
taken to get the place all cleaned up. 
The nice new carpet was littered 
with a collection of shabby and 
battered suitcases, gun-cases, kit- 
bags, cameras, provision baskets, 
a portable cooking stove, sauce- 
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pans, and frying-pans, while three 
dead Korean geese and two 
pheasants, tied in a bundle by 
the necks, had been carelessly 
dumped down on top of the recep- 
tion desk. Standing guard over 
all this lot were three large red- 
faced and truculent foreigners, 
while cowering behind the desk 
and twittering with excitement 
and dismay were the rest of the 
hotel staff. It did not take a 
second glance to realise that if 
by ill-chance the princely party 
were to arrive on that scene of 
disorder, it would be a calamity 
which nothing short of hara-kiri 
would wipe out. Then the largest 
and most truculent of the trio, 
seeing me coming along with one 
of the clerks, evidently decided 
that I was something to do with 
the hotel. 

** Here, are you in charge here ? 
What’s all the damned nonsense 
about no rooms? We're war 
correspondents, and you’ve got 
to look after us.” 

A glance at the clock showed 
that action rather than explanation 
was called for, so I told the boy 
to rush all the stuff, including 
the birds, up to my room, a job 
they started on with evident 
relief, while I piloted the three 
to the bar and explained matters 
over a soothing round of drinks. 
It then transpired that they had 
just got back from Korea on a 
junk, or some such uncomfort- 
able conveyance, after an abortive 
attempt to get to the front. 

Now the tribulations of the 
war correspondents during the 
Russo-Japanese War were told in 
song and story all over the world 
at the time and for long afterwards. 
Those were the days of the giants, 
who had a very healthy sense of 
their own importance, and any 
general, who was so unmannerly 
as to start a battle before the 
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gentlemen of the Press had been 
provided with ringside seats and 
had tendered their advice how 
the affair should be conducted, 
was no gentleman and deserved 
to be cashiered at least. Long 
before the war started there had 
been great gatherings of the clans 
at the Imperial Hotel, the register 
of which hostelry had been hon- 
oured with such names as Melton 
Prior, Bennett Burleigh, Jack 
London, Frederick Palmer, Richard 
Harding Davis, and many others, 
all fully confident that they would 
only have to indicate their wishes 
to have them granted. But it 
turned out that the Japanese 
had rather cut-and-dried ideas of 
their own how they were going to 
conduct their war, and these had 
not included any provision for 
foreign war correspondents. They 
were very polite about it, and the 
correspondents on their daily visits 
to the War Office were always 
treated with the utmost con- 
sideration. They were regaled 
with tea, biscuits and cigarettes, 
and there was never any question 
of refusing them permission to 
visit the front, but it always went 
something like this: ‘‘ We are 
afraid it would be very uncomfort- 
able for you. The weather in 
Korea is very bad just now. The 
roads are very bad. There are 
no good hotels. If you will only 
wait a little longer the cherry 
blossoms will be out,’ and _ this 
sort of thing to a bunch of hard- 
bitten war correspondents who 
had been accustomed to roughing 
it in all parts of the world ever 
since they left school. No wonder 
there were curses both loud and 
deep while the tension round the 
Imperial Hotel front rose to fever 
heat. But the W.O. remained 
calm and imperturbable, and the 
correspondents continued as en- 
forced guests of the Imperial, 
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while their editors daily sent 
frantic cables, begging, pleading, 
cajoling, urging them to do 
SOMETHING about it and get on 
with the war. In the end some 
of them broke loose and tried to 
get to one or other of the fronts, 
be it Port Arthur or the Yalu, of 
their own volition and without 
benefit of passports or permits, 
and that was how it came about 
that the worthy three had landed 
in Shimonoseki, after getting 
nowhere in Korea, more disgusted 
than ever. No wonder the refusal 
of accommodation at the hotel 
was just about the last straw. 
After about the fourth drink 
and several large plates of sand- 
wiches they calmed down con- 
siderably, and I promised to see 
what I could do about accommoda- 
tion for them. Just about this 
time there were signs of bustle 
without, accompanied by the 


explosion of daylight fireworks 
and not particularly enthusiastic 


shouts of ‘‘ Banzai,’ which heralded 
the arrival of the prince. From 
the windows we saw the party, the 
prince a timid little man in a frock- 
coat and bowler hat with mouse- 
like whiskers, completely sur- 
rounded by his Japanese retinue 
of uniformed officials. He was 
hurried away upstairs to be pre- 
pared for the banquet, and that 
was the last we saw of him. Then 
we had a bit of luck, for who should 
come into the bar-room but the 
Chief of Police. He took off his 
cap and mopped his brow, then, 
recognising me, he made a comic 
‘gesture of a man overcome with 
the cares of office. The chance 
was too good to miss, so I steered 
him to the bar and got the boy 
to prescribe. 

“ Thanks, I needed that. These 
official matters are very trying. 
We have been waiting down at 
the wharf for over two hours as 
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the steamer had been detained by 
fog, so I feel very tired and thirsty. 
I see you have some friends.” 

“Yes, they are war correspond- 
ents who have just got back from 
Korea, and they are very dis- 
appointed that they cannot get 
rooms in the hotel. Do you think 
you could arrange anything for 
them ?” 

“ Rather difficult, I am afraid. 
You know there are not many 
rooms here, and apart from the 
one which you have they are all 
occupied by the members of the 
party. Tomorrow night there will 
be plenty of room. Still, why don’t 
you see the manager ?” 

“T think the manager would 
be afraid to do anything without 
your approval, so I was just 
wondering if you would mind 
having a word with him. Perhaps 
he could fix up beds for them in 
here or the drawing-room. You 
know how it is with these corre- 
spondents. They are all dis- 
appointed at not being allowed to 
go to the front; these three in 
particular represent very important 
papers, and now when Japan needs 
all the goodwill she can get you 
would not like them to write how 
they had been badly treated in 
Shimonoseki. What do you think 
yourself ? ” 

“Yes, I think you are right. I 
will see if I can help to arrange 
something for them.” 

“Ah, thanks very much. I 
knew you would be helpful. Now 
come over and mect them.” 

I introduced them, more drinks 
followed, and while I acted as 
interpreter and general sponsor of 
the party the time got rather over- 
looked and the chief had become 
somewhat mellow. Then one of 
his underlings came in and in an 
agitated whisper reminded him 
that the party was due to start 
out for the Mayor’s banquet and 
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could not go without him. He 
buttoned up his tunic, resumed his 
cap and sword, and with a look of 
resignation on his face left us. 

“Well, that’s about the most 
human Japancse we have met since 
we have been in the country,” was 
the general verdict. 

“Oh,” I replied, “there are 
plenty more like him if you only 
know where to look for them and 
how to treat them when you find 
them.” 

As I expected, the matter of 
fixing them up with a shakedown 
for the night was arranged without 
any further difficulty. 

After getting safely back from 
the wilds of Korea and securing 
accommodation in a hotel where 
they really had no right to expect 
any, it would not have been 
unreasonable to think that the 
three would have been content 
with a quiet evening. They were, 
however, restless creatures and 
suffering severely from repression, 
which was only to be expected 
after their failure to see anything 
of the war they were supposed to 
be covering. 

“Tsn’t there any night-life in 
this hole ?” 

“Well, if you really want to 
leave these arm-chairs in _ this 
comfortable room, squat on silk 
cushions on a matted floor in a 
draughty tea-house, sip hot saké 
out of little china cups, toy with 
seaweed soup, rice, and raw fish, 
listen to the discordant twanging 
of samisen and the ear-splitting 
cat-calls of geisha, and pay a lot 
of money for it—well, then, I 
suppose night-life is to be found.” 

From the sounds of approval 
with which my caustic summary 
of the nocturnal possibilities of 
Shimonoseki was_ received, it 
became evident that that was 
just what they wanted to do. 
They also made it clear that I 


must come along and show them 
the ropes. In the middle of tho 
discussion which ensued the door 
opened and in came His Excellency 
and the Chief of Police. They 
looked a little uncertain on seeing 
our party in possession, but my 
companions were past standing on 
ceremony, and insisted that they 
should join us. I rather dreaded 
the effect of their boisterousness on 
His Excellency, but he took it in 
very good part, and as it turned 
out that he spoke fluent French, 
which language he shared with two 
of the correspondents, things were 
quite easy. After an interval they 
beckoned me on one side. 

“We should like to invite you 
and your friends to a tea-house 
to see some geisha dancing. Do 
you think they would care to 
come ?” 

“ Well, strangely enough, it was 
just what we were talking about 
as you came in, and they were 
most anxious that I should guide 
their footsteps in some _ such 
direction.” 

“Splendid; then we will go to 
Odo. There is a full moon and 
the view of the straits should be 
pleasant under such conditions.” 

Odo was the name of a group 
of tea-houses out along the narrow 
strait, and certainly it all looked 
most attractive in the moonlight 
as this party of one Excellency, 
three war correspondents, a Chief 
of Police, and an embryo merchant 
invaded it. It was evident that 
the chief was well known there, 
and we were made welcome while 
the necessary equipment for eating, 
drinking, and merry-making was 
quickly forthcoming. 

Doubtless the party would have 
ended in the usual way, with a 
more or less decorous return to the 
hotel about eleven o’clock, but 
for the moon and an enterprising 
boatman. He poled his boat up 
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to the steps in front of the tea- 
house and started to hold forth 
on the joys of fishing by moonlight. 
From his eloquence on the subject, 
I am inclined to think that it was 
not the first time he had beguiled 
parties of revellers in this way. 
I even have a dark suspicion that 
he and the tea-house may have 
been in league. Distant relation- 
ship or something of that kind. 
One never knows. Be that as it 
may, his arguments did not fall 
on deaf ears. The three were 
ripe for anything, His Excellency 
and the chief were quite willing, 
while the geisha literally squealed 
with delight at the prospect. So we 
all embarked with two of the tea- 
house waitresses to serve refresh- 
ments and to play propriety. I 
cannot say that the fishing 
amounted to much, but it afforded 
plenty of amusement and the 
novelty of the affair had its 
attractiveness. The narrow strait, 


more like a river with pretty hills 
on each side, was pleasant in the 


moonlight ; it was not cold, and 
generally there might have been 
worse ways of passing an evening. 
We drifted along gently with the 
tide which was setting westward 
towards the Japan sea, but nobody 
gave much attention to the manage- 
ment of the boat. The boatmen 
had been regaled with saké by the 
waitresses and had evidently for- 
gotten their duty, a dangerous 
thing to do where tides are strong 
and treacherous. We had started 
at slack water, but that did not 
last very long. Suddenly it became 
evident that the boat was travelling 
at some speed. We swung broad- 
side on, rounded a bend, the hills 


fell away, and there was the Japan 


sea right ahead with an ugly line 
of broken water stretching right 
across. There was a shout of 
alarm, the boatmen started to 
scramble back to where they 
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should have been, the geisha 
screamed in varying notes of 
intensity, and then we were swept, 
still broadside on, right into that 
broken water. 

We might have got through all 
right but for a rock which we 
bumped hard amidships. The flat 
bottom of the boat was forced up, 
and in another instant His 
Excellency, the Chief of Police, 
three war correspondents, four 
geisha, two boatmen, two wait- 
resses, and myself were all 
struggling together in the water 
with the upturned boat, oars, 
planks, masts, sails, mats, and 
goodness only knows what other 
flotsam. Curiously enough it was 
the tide, which had been our 
undoing, also proved our sal- 
vation. The current just swept 
us all pell-mell round a rocky 
point and into smooth shallow 
water, where we scrambled out 
on to a sandy beach. We were a 
wet and sorry-looking crowd, but 
it so easily might have been much 
worse that I felt there was a great 
deal to be thankful for. His 
Excellency and the chief went 
into earnest consultation how 
they could best get back to 
Shimonoseki unobserved so as to 
keep some shreds of _ their 
official dignity, while the geisha 
raised their voices loud in lamenta- 
tion, wanting to know who was 
going to pay for their ruined clothes 
and coiffures. The rest of us felt 
that there was nothing for it but 
to be philosophical, and at least 
thankful that it was a warm night. 

In the middle of the discussion 
on ways and means, signs of 
life became apparent in a little 
fishing hamlet near-by, and who 
should come out but, horror of 
horrors to the chief, the local 
policeman. It is true that he was 
dressed in nothing but his night 
kimono tied loosely round his 
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waist, but he had stuck his official 
peaked cap on his head so as to 
invest himself with that much 
authority should it become neces- 
sary to quell a breach of the peace. 
A comical figure he looked as he 
strode towards us. The chief 
looked round as if he would have 
liked to find a hole to crawl into 
and hide. To be caught by a 
very humble subordinate in his 
drenched condition on a lonely 
beach at midnight and in the 
company, among others, of four 
drenched geisha was just a little 
too much. He had proved such a 
decent sort that I felt really sorry 
for him. But there was no cover 
and no escape. On came the 
policeman, and as he approached 
us (having evidently already 
decided that we could be nothing 
else than law-breakers), as per 


instruction in the police handbook, 
he shouted at us in a loud and 
terrible voice— 

“Here, you contemptible ones, 
what are you doing in this place 


at midnight disturbing the peace ?” 
Then as he recognised his damp 
but much superior officer his 
brief moment of triumph ended 
and he collapsed into a quivering 
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heap of abasement. He started 
to salute, then, remembering that 
he was not in uniform, snatched 
off his cap and grovelled on the 
sand. I must say the chief was 
very nice about it. He spoke to 
him in reassuring words and then 
led him on one side and engaged 
him in a whispered conference, 
They both came back smiling, so 
it was evident that dignity and 
honour had been preserved on 
both sides. Then the local man 
proceeded to set the law in motion, 
In a surprisingly short time ricksha 
materialised, and soon after two 
o’clock we crept, luckily unnoticed, 
into the hotel. 

I returned to Kobe a few days 
later, feeling that I had had enough 
of Shimonoseki for at least some 
time. The boss greeted me, on 
the whole, with fair words, but 
with the unuttered implication 
that if he had been there he would 
have got through the work in half 
the time and at less expense. 
Perhaps he would have, though I 
doubt it. There is one thing I am 
quite certain about. He would 
not have fallen into the sea at 
midnight in company with four 
geisha and other excellent people. 
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San SEBASTIAN, the day Jeremy 
and I arrived there in the begin- 
ning of August 1939, four months 
after the end of the Spanish War, 
needed paint. We raced along the 
yoad from Irun in the back of an 
army lorry, the driver giving her 
everything she had got, until we 
were in the outskirts of the town. 
He had pulled up to offer us a lift 
three miles out of Irun, and his 
idea was to open her up and show 
us what she could do. She could 
do marvellously. So it was that 
we entered San Sebastian in a 
cloud of white dust, brakes screech- 
ing, wind and senses jolted out of 
us; and when we looked around, 
it came rushing in upon us, seeing 
San Sebastian for the first time 
(we were in Spain for the first 
time), that San Sebastian needed 


paint. This, of course, was doubly 
true of Madrid, but we had not 
seen Madrid yet; and apart from 
that San Sebastian shouted the 
fact at you, being so much more 
than Madrid a place that relies on 


paint. Besides, the war did not 
destroy any buildings in San 
Sebastian; whereas you did not 
get as far as thinking about paint 
in Madrid. There was so much 
else to be done first. 

San Sebastian not only needed 
paint. If it had been a man with 
San Sebastian’s trouble, I should 
have said he needed a strong drink. 
It was no good Enrique, the ex- 
student, keeping on telling us that 
it was a bad day, and that tomorrow 
there would be crowds of people 
everywhere. Crowds of people 
would not have made any differ- 
ence. It would still have been a 
place of ghosts, and San Sebastian 


would still have been a town of 
yesterday. 

It was better for Enrique in the 
evening, when we went to watch 
pelota in the town frontén east of 
the river. Here, with the high 
excitement of the game, the fevered 
betting, and on the lower balcony 
a jewelled blonde laying a thousand 
pesetas at a time, and the whole 
din and heat of the place, Enrique 
found it quite like old times. A 
frontén strictly is only the front 
wall of the court in which the game 
of pelota is played, but it comes to 
be used for the whole hall, with 
the stalls and balconies, and also 
for the game itself, so that you 
can say, for instance, ‘“‘ How was 
the frontén tonight ?” and in the 
papers would usually find pelota 
news and notices under the heading 
of frontén. As anyone will agree 
who has watched it played by 
championship players, the game is 
probably the fastest in the world, 
faster even than ice - hockey. 
Enrique became a different man 
that evening, alive and almost 
animated. 

But up on Monte Igueldo in the 
afternoon he was disappointed and 
depressed. He did his best by 
pointing out all the diplomats’ 
villas and the fashionable places 
in the town, not understanding us 
at all. He was happier up in the 
tower; although it was very 
cloudy the tremendous view across 
the green folded mountains behind 
the town was still lovely. It was 
a pity that, when you looked at 
the town, the foremost thing you 
saw was the prison. When you 
knew it to be full of political 
prisoners, it did not fit at all into 
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the picture of a gay city. Enrique 
admitted the political prisoners, 
shrugging his shoulders. I asked 
him if there was anyone in the 
prison, to see what he would say. 
He simply said, ‘‘ Yes, it is full of 
political prisoners now,” and from 
the way he said it I knew he meant 
that to close the subject. 

The only other time we heard 
any mention of Spain’s thousands 
of political prisoners was three 
weeks later in the train from 
Alsasua to Pamplona, and then it 
was again in English. It usually 
worked out that way. If anyone 
could talk to us in any other 
language than Spanish we might 
hear something. With Claudi and 
Jean-Pierre, the two young Swiss 
architects, with whom later we 
made a chance meeting within 
fifteen minutes of arriving in 
Toledo, we spoke mostly French, 
and, when our French failed, we 
would straighten the matter out 
in English. We only used Spanish 
if the English failed too. 

It was a little ex-waiter who 
spoke in the train from Alsasua. 
His was a strange story, which he 
would never have told in Spanish. 
When he spoke of the political 
prisoners he said— 

““T don’t like Spain now. Every- 
where I go and I ask for my 
friends, and someone tells me, ‘ He 
is dead’ or ‘ He has lost a leg’ or 
‘He is in prison.’ There are many 
thousands in prison now in Spain.” 

If Jeremy and I had not missed 
a train through sheer inertia, we 
should never have met Alfaro 
R——, the one-time waiter. I 
say this because I do not want you 
to think that he came looking for 
us so as to talk with us. On the 
long journey back from Madrid to 
Pamplona we had to change trains 
at Alsasua, and here we were so 
hungry that we let the Pamplona 
train go by while we were having 
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rolls and huge bowls of syweet 
coffee in the little station restaurant, 
We did not think it was the 
Pamplona train when we saw it 
come in, and anyway we were far 
too hungry to leave the rolls and 
coffee. It meant in the end that 
we had to wait a couple of hours 
for the next train. When it finally 
came we got into the compart- 
ment where Alfaro R was 
sitting alone in a corner seat, 
When he heard us talking English 
he spoke to us, and the rest 
followed. 

He had been a waiter in many 
different parts of the world. Nearer 
home there had been Germany and 
Italy and England, all good jobs. 
In South America he had waited 
in Rio, Buenos Aires, and Pernam- 
buco. He spoke English extra- 
ordinarily well, and said he could 
speak French and Italian too, a 
little, though his German was not 
so good. It was astonishing seeing 
that he had spent only fourteen 
months in England three years 
before, and then mostly in the 
commpany of his fellow-waiters, 
Spaniards and Italians in Soho. 
All of the fourteen months he had 
been in London, with long periods 
at the Waldorf and then at Mar- 
tinez in Swallow Street. But he 
had worked at other places for 
short times. That was what he 
liked about England. England 
had been lucky for him. He had 
gone there with a job, and when- 
ever he had given up a job he had 
always found it easy to get another. 
“You gave up one job today and 
you got another tomorrow,” he 
said. He wished he could go 
back to England now. He loved 
England. He remembered Dean 
Street in Soho, where he had 
lived, and dancing at Covent 
Garden and Hammersmith. It 
had been fine in England. Now 
he was trying to get to Tangier. 
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He thought that once he was in 
Tangier he would be able to fix 
things on his own and get right 
away from Spain for ever. 

He was a man of slight build and 
of any age between twenty-five 
and forty. He had a face full of 
intelligence and character, with 
humorous eyes and a sensitive 
mouth and a firm, slightly effemi- 
nate chin, and was clearly a 
Basque. His smile, I should say, 
would have been very attractive 
to women. He was quite well 
dressed in civilian clothes, with 
the red beret of a soldier on leave ; 
and he smoked a good brand of 
Canaries called ‘ Americanos.’ 

He told us he had fought right 
through the war. He did not 
say on which side at first, but 
I remember that something he 
said made me begin to wonder. 
Finally, he told us that he had 
fought on both sides, first with the 
Government and then with the 
Nationalists. He had just arrived 
in Madrid from England when the 
war broke out, and he did not 
know in the least what it was 
all about. The rest of his family 
were in other parts of Spain—he 
did not know where—and after a 
few days he joined the Government 
forces and began training as a 
machine-gunner. He was with the 
troops that took Teruel, and it 
was here that by a strange chance 
one of his four brothers was taken 
prisoner. The sergeant, who was 
taking the names and particulars 
of the prisoners, noticed the like- 
ness of the brother to Alfaro and 
_ that he had the same name, and 
after asking one or two questions 
he sent for Alfaro. One thing led 
to another, and in the end Emilio, 
the brother, was given his freedom 
and allowed to join Alfaro’s unit. 
Then, while the two of them were 
together, they talked things over, 
and Alfaro learnt for the first 
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time about the rest of his family, 
and that they were all in Pam- 
plona and with the Nationalists. 
Alfaro hated the war. He was 
no soldier, and thinking that he 
might be firing at his own brothers 
nearly drove him crazy. He did 
not care one way or another which 
side he was on, and finally during 
the Ebro offensive he and Emilio 
succeeded in deserting to the 
Nationalists. 

Now he was sick of it all. He 
only wanted to get away from 
places that reminded him of the 
war. 

He did not say very much about 
the actual fighting, except that 
he described the way the German 
infantry in the beginning of the 
war had marched on * Madrid 
in their solid wedge formation 
and had been mown down by 
machine-gun fire. He had been 
behind one of the guns himself, 
and he remembered how they had 
been ordered to hold their fire 


and the sweating fear of watching 
the solid wedge of men moving 
towards them. In the end it had 


been slaughter. He had _ been 
amazed at the easy slaughter it 
had been. He could not under- 
stand for the life of him why the 
Germans had sent their men across 
in that wedge formation. It was 
madness. 

But he reckoned the Germans 
knew how to fight. Not like the 
Italians. The Italians might be 
all right in planes, he said, but 
they were terrible infantrymen. 
It had been a joke all over Spain 
how they had run from Guadalajara 
and had had to be rallied at Sara- 
gossa. It had not been a joke 
just for the Republicans, but for 
the Nationalists too. The trouble 
with the Italians was that they 
talked too much, and anyway had 
made the mistake of thinking the 
Spaniards were Abyssinians. 
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But to hell with it. He was 
sick of it all, anyway. So many 
of his friends were dead and so 
many were in prison. He remem- 
bered with awful clearness how his 
father had been killed in Madrid, 
when five shells fell on the same 
building ; and he had lost one of 
his brothers too. He was through 
with war altogether now, with the 
hunger and cold and weariness of 
it, with brother killing brother, the 
long eternal guards through the 
cold nights, the bad food and the 
sameness of it day after day, the 
awful crying want of cigarettes, the 
destruction and loss of life and the 
terrible suffering. That was why 
he had determined finally tc escape 
from Spain. Because he did not 
believe that everything was going 
fine in Spain now. He watched 
things, he said, and he was afraid 
of a new war outside Spain, 
with Spain drawn in to supply 
men. And men meant him. So 


he reckoned he would get out 
and away from Spain whatever 


happened about his permit. In 
Spain, in any case, it was quite 
impossible for him now. When the 
“ war ended, he said, he and Emilio 
were given a month’s leave as a 
reward for having come over to 
the Nationalist side. The two of 
them had made a reunion with 
the third brother in Pamplona, 
and in a while the third brother 
and Emilio had found work in 
San Sebastian. But he himself 
had found things impossible. With 
the new régime you could not 
travel anywhere without a salvo- 
conducto, and you could only get a 
salvoconducto to one town at a 
time. So if you got to a town you 
had to stay there, whether you 
could find work or no. For a 
waiter it was quite impossible. 
That was how it was. The new 
Government did not care for the 
working people; and the way he 
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saw things, people in Spain were 
by no means more cheerful now, 
certainly not in Madrid. They 
had suffered too much, and the 
new Government did not concern 
itself with the people, but only 
with new strifes among themselves, 
Of them all only Queipo de Llano 
had done anything for the working 
people, giving them work, rebuild. 
ing roads and villages ; but Queipo 
de Llano was a prisoner now in 
a castle in Southern Spain. I do 
not know whether this was true 
about de Llano. At that time 
nobody seemed to know where 
he was. Roy Campbell, the poet, 
horse-breaker, and arch-Nationalist, 
for instance, had said the same 
thing about his being in the 
south somewhere, but had been 
pretty certain he was holding a 
governorship there. 

I wonder if I have given the 
idea that Alfaro R——— was a man 
with strong political beliefs, which 
made him the way he was. I 
hope not, because that would be 
@ wrong idea. I do not think 
he had any politics in his mind 
at all. I remember I wondered 
at the time if he was trying to say 
that he regretted having deserted 
to the rebels in the war. He had 
had English friends in the Inter- 
national Brigade, and he sometimes 
wondered about them, he said, 
and asked us if we knew whether 
any of them had got back to 
England alive. And there were 
other things. But on the whole 
I do not think they all amounted 
to very much. He was sick of the 
whole thing, far beyond small 
regrets. He simply hated the 
war from any angle. He would 
have hated having been in it, 
whichever way he had decided that 
night on the Ebro front. He was 
sick and tired of the way things 
had been, and unhappy about the 
way things were going. We won: 
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dered how much he was Spain in 
miniature, or if he was at all. 

When we thought about it we 
could not be surprised that R—— 
had not seen Madrid in the way 
we had. We had looked at the 
material ruin and expected to find 
people unhappy and depressed 
pecause of it. To R—— the 
destruction in Madrid probably 
meant very little after the things 
he would have seen in the war, 
and that was probably true of the 
Madrilefios too. Even Jeremy 
and I at times marvelled that 
the destruction had not been 
much greater. It seemed aston- 
ishing that anything could be 
standing at all, and incomprehen- 
sible to us, who had never been 
through an air raid or a bombard- 
ment, that one building should be 
left standing, when all the build- 
ings around it were destroyed. 
Wandering around Madrid, we 
reckoned that you would never 
be able to predict how much 
damage would be done by any 
bomb or shell or how wide an area 
would be affected, not even approxi- 
mately. I remember how I used 
to look out each morning across 
the Puerta del Sol at the wreckage 
of a big publishing house standing 
roofless and gutted like an empty 
skull, and all around it life going 
on in buildings that had hardly been 
harmed. You found the same 
surprising things on a smaller scale 
in other parts of the town. Only in 
the districts to the north and west 
was the desolation complete. We 
were not depressed by Madrid, 
except for the first few minutes 
when we arrived at the war- 
battered North Station, with the 
smell of waste and ruin in our 
nostrils and nothing to see but the 
dust-ridden remains of people’s 
homes. Then a tram took us 
inside Madrid, and it was different. 

Madrid was a town of living 
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people. You would have ex- 
pected the opposite, but it was 
not so. Perhaps feeling went no 
deeper than thankfulness that the 
war was ended, but it nevertheless 
gave the outward appearance of a 
psychological recovery. I do not 
mean that people were gay or 
light-hearted or that they were 
especially happy: you cannot tell 
these things, anyway. I mean 
that they were alive, not torpid 
or flat or below caring one way or 
another. That is something you 
can always tell. You could tell 
it in the cafés and the taverns, 
and in the evenings at the time 
when the Spaniard takes his’ stroll. 
At these times people from all 
parts of the town would crowd the 
broad pavements of the Calle de 
Alcala, filling the chairs outside 
the cafés and flowing over into 
the street. Around the booths 
along the Salén del Prado you 
had to push your way and shout 
to make yourself heard. When 
there was a bull-fight on, half the 
town seemed to be moving towards 
the bull-ring away up in the 
suburb of Las Ventas. There were 
concerts billed, and the cinemas, 
showing old long-forgotten Ameri- 
can films dubbed in Spanish, did 
good business. There was a sur- 
prising choice of cinemas, when 
you considered how small Madrid 
was compared with London or 
Paris or the other main European 
capitals. You can make a circuit 
of Madrid in an afternoon. 

Juan G——, full of high en- 
thusiasm in a new job in the 
Ministry of the Interior after two 
and a half years in gaol, reckoned 
it would take five years to rebuild 
Madrid and have everything nor- 
mal again. He thought it was a 
pity we had come to Madrid that 
year. In five years’ time every- 
thing would be marvellous. I 
could never make up my mind 
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about Juan G I mean that 
I was never sure if it was pure 
chance that he came over to our 
table with the young soldier, 
Mariano, that evening in the 
Puerto Rico, or if perhaps he had 
been told by someone to try and 
find out about us and watch 
where we went and what we did. 
He never told us exactly what his 
job was in the Ministry of the 
Interior, but his pride in it pre- 
vented him from telling us nothing. 
One night on a tram he brought 
out a pass, which he said allowed 
him to travel free on all the 
public service vehicles in Madrid. 
He told us to call him Juanito, 
and showed us his photograph on 
the pass, and said that his job 
was to do with the police. He 
had to keep his eyes open and his 
brain working, he said, tapping 
his forehead. 

Bull-fighting had suffered like 
everything else because of the 
war. We sometimes wished we 
could have been as confident as 


Juanito or Roy Campbell that 
everything was going to be all 


right now in Spain. Campbell 
was tremendously confident. To 
him the Republican Government 
had been a kind of Jewish-Bol- 
shevik hierarchy, having as its 
sole object the subjection of toiling 
Spain to Moscow and World Jewry : 
Moscow, World Jewry, Satan, and 
the Forces of Evil being all more 
or less synonymous. The war in 
Spain had finally freed Spain from 
these evil forces, and the future 
belonged to the young regenerated 
Falangist Party, blue-shirted and 
clean-living, but above all Spanish 
and independent. I do not think 
Campbell had any notion of the 
part played in the war by Italy 
and Germany. He did not know 
much about Nazism, and thought 
that it did not matter anyway, 
since Germany had no influence 
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in the new regenerated Spain— 
the Spain that was ‘Una, Libre, 
Grande. He did not see the 
Spanish war against a background 
of the world, or as a war with 
anything more than purely Spanish 
issues at stake. He painted his 
picture of Spain under the Repub. 
lican Government: the lowest 
types of humanity holding official 
posts, everywhere corruption and 
immorality, the rule of criminals, 
pimps, and swindlers. Yet he did 
not rant when he said these things, 
There was nothing of the ranter 
in his manner. He spoke with the 
reasonableness of a man convinced 
far beyond any argument of the 
truth of what he is saying. If we 
argued, he accepted it all genially 
and in a spirit of reasonableness, 
and did not shift an inch. 

He wished we had seen this 
Spain he was describing, so that 
we might have known for ourselves. 
He wished, too, that we could 
have entered Madrid, as he had, 
at the time of her fall, and seen 
with him the filth and degeneration, 
the pornography on the walls of 
the houses, the neglect and the 
disease and the abandonment of 
every civilised principle. It gave 
you an idea of hell, he said. I am 
sure this was no exaggeration; 
but I do not see how it could have 
been any other way after two and 
a half years of siege and bombard- 
ment. These things were not 
what I wanted to hear to make 
me confident about the new Spain. 
So long as Spain did not become 
involved in another war, because 
of the way her new leaders had 
committed themselves to the 
nations who had helped them 
drive out their forerunners, the 
work of material reconstruction 
would surely go on. But that was 
not what we wanted to know. 
Hitler, we could have said, had 
built fine roads in Germany, but 
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to know only that would be to 
know nothing about Nazism. I 
was afraid of the same thing hap- 
pening in Spain as in Germany ; 
but this fear did not trouble 
Campbell, because he did not know 
very much about what had hap- 
pened in Germany. He looked 
to Portugal for his model, not to 
Germany, and what he saw pleased 
him. 

Campbell is an unusual mixture, 
being an idealist and at the same 
time a man of action. I think 
this must be clear from his writings. 
He sees things in black and white, 
and acts with all his force on the 
side of his white. 

Besides the times when we were 
with Juanito or watching little 
girl Falangists marching through 
the streets or listening to a crowd 
shouting “Franco! Franco ! 
Franco!” with regimental pre- 
cision, their arms raised, there 
were several particular times when 
I imagined I saw the image of 
Germany in Spain—the image that 
Campbell did not see. There was 
one evening, for instance, at the 
Restaurant Royalty, in Toledo, a 
little restaurant in a side street 
off the Plaza de Zocodover, the 
main square in the town. Jeremy 
and I, with Jean-Pierre and Claudi, 
used to eat there every evening, 
and sometimes in the middle of 
the day too. 

On this evening that I am 
speaking of it was raining hard, 
good summer rain, which may 
have accounted for there being 
more people in the restaurant than 
usual. Besides ourselves there 
were six men over at the table by 
the window, and at a single table 
farther inside the room with his 
back to them a Falangist in his 
blue shirt and black trousers. The 
girls of the house, who usually sat 
outside by the porch, had come 
seuttering in like hens when it 
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started to rain, and they now sat 
at the back of the room knitting. 
Tonio, the waiter, as usual stood 
by the counter with his tray. For 
some reason the radio had been 
left switched on at a Spanish 
station. As a rule Tonio switched 
over to France about this time, so 
that customers should not have to 
break their meals when it came to 
the Falangist hymn at the end of 
the programme. That evening, 
however, he must have forgotten, 
and in due course came the opening 
bars of the Falangist hymn. Every- 
one in the restaurant stood up 
with raised right arm, but it 
became clear from the start that 
the six men by the window were 
not treating the business with 
proper respect. One of them was 
maintaining a running commentary, 
and Jeremy, who was facing them, 
said afterwards that the others, 
although they kept their right 
arms raised, passed the time prod- 
ding each other in the ribs and 
other suitable parts of the body. 
The commentary could not be 
heard except as so much sound ; 
but looking at the stiffened back 
of the Falangist I knew that it 
was, at any rate, carrying across 
the room. As soon as the hymn 
was over he swung round fiercely, 
so that he was seeing the six men 
for the first time, and strode over 
to their table. ‘You could see he 
was in a towering rage. 

“The man who does not rise to 
his feet for the Falangist hymn is 
no Spaniard!” he shouted. 

Now the Falangist hymn is not 
the Spanish National Anthem, but 
the party song (even if this comes 
to the same thing), and all six 
men had in fact risen to their 
feet. The accusation stung them, 
and pretty soon, if you had fired 
a gun in the little restaurant, you 
would hardly have heard it for 
the din of the argument that 
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began. Yet only two of the six 
men were in the argument, the 
other four and everyone else wait- 
ing, still and watching; we four, 
Tonio, the girls, and the old woman, 
who came from the back of the 
house to see what all the noise 
was about. It looked ugly. The 
Falangist was in no mood for 
listening, and went on shouting 
about not rising to your feet, his 
voice mounting continually ; finally 
making an end of the matter by 
returning to Fis table, finishing 
his meal abrupily, and striding out 
of the restaurant. The six men 
looked at each other and shrugged 
their shoulders. Later in the 
evening the Falangist came back 
and stood around outside the 
restaurant with two other Falan- 
gists. But you could see that they 
could not agree among themselves 
whether to start anything. There 
was that much of Spain in it that 
one had to remember there was 
always majfiana, and that difference 
from Germany. But I do not 
think you would have felt it was a 
great difference if you had been 
there. You would have felt, I 
think, that this was just the way 
things began, and that some day 
it might go badly for those six men. 

Another time was one morning 
in Toledo, after a party of soldiers 
had come to stop me painting a 
picture of the Puente de San 
Martin, the bridge over the Tagus 
on the west of the town. It was 
a@ marvellous morning for painting, 
still and hot, with a quivering 
blue sky. I had not thought about 
it, and had left my passport and 
salvoconducto with my things back 
in the inn. There was nothing in 
the bridge itself to make you 
think it should not be painted or 
photographed, though there was 
a small military depét near it, 
which did not come into my picture. 
But the soldiers were quite definite 
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that I should not be painting 
picture of the bridge. They stood 
around, and I argued with them for 
a while, as I was nearly through 
with the painting and it seemed 
@ pity to have to abandon it. In 
the end they went away and 
fetched a sergeant; and I saw 
then that I was a beaten man, 
The sergeant said that, seeing | 
had no papers with me, I would 
have to go to the headquarters of 
the military to be examined. He 
was very sorry, he said, and 
picked out two soldiers to conduct 
me there, telling them to take 
me by way of my inn. The soldiers 
took their rifles and escorted me 
through the town to the in, 
where they went upstairs with 
me to my room, the sefiora gaping 
at us, and watched while I took 
out my papers. 

There was only one thing I 
had to do somehow, and _ that 
was to get rid of my camera, 
which I had with my painting 
things in my haversack. We 
were never quite sure if there 
was any clear ruling about taking 
photographs in Spain. Certainly 
you were not allowed to take un- 
developed films out of the country, 
and the ordinary person could not 
anyhow buy films anywhere. Also 
my camera had been bound up 
with wire at the frontier at Iru, 
though not so that it was not 
perfectly easy to remove and 
replace the wire, and it seemed 
clear enough that I would lose 
the camera if I were searched at 
the military headquarters. I finally 
left it in the closet, rightly judging 
that the soldiers would be slow 
enough to wait outside and _ not 
search the place afterwards. We 
then went on out of the- im 
towards the military headquarters. 
As we were on our way two officers 
came by, and one of the soldiers 
went across to explain what he 
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was doing. I followed him, and 
when he had finished speaking I 
made my apologies and added 
that I had not known it was not 
permitted to paint the Puente de 
San Martin. The senior of the two 
officers dismissed the matter. 

“No one is permitted to paint 
in Spain,” he said brusquely. 

I was baffled. 

“ Not anywhere ?” I asked. 

“In Spain no one is permitted to 
paint anything.” 

“Can one not get leave to 
paint ?” 

* Only from Franco.” 

From the way that the officer 
said this I felt that he meant that, 
in other words, you could not get 
leave at all, but to make sure I 
took it to mean that you had simply 
to get special Government authority. 

“Then it is possible ?” I asked. 

The officer raised his voice to 
show his annoyance at having been 
misunderstood. 

“Only from Franco!” he re- 
peated, and the two of them went 


on their way. 


At the headquarters of the 
military I waited for some time 
in the guard-room, no one seeming 
to know what to do with me, and 
finally the soldier in charge of me 
was given orders to hand me over 
to the Civil Guard. I was not 
searched after all, which was a 
sad thing after the precautions I 
had taken. However, I was glad 
about being handed over to the 
Civil Guard. From what we had 
seen of them I reckoned you could 
still rely on a square deal from the 
. Civil Guard in Spain. This time 
the Civil Guardsman, whom the 
soldier found at the old entrance 
to the town, was very genial and 
amicable, though not very clear 
what it was all about. He took me 
back into the town to the Civil 
Guard headquarters, where a higher 
official, after some thought, told 
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me to come back the next morning 
and have my passport stamped 
with the day of my arrival in 
Toledo. I asked him about paint- 
ing, and he could not follow me. 
Finally, he said that, if I wanted 
to, I could go back right away 
and finish the painting. He could 
not understand at all why I should 
think I was not allowed to paint 
in Spain. He then had a look at 
the painting, and grunted dully. 
But I did not go back that 
day, for by this time the light had 
changed too much. I went back 
the next morning and finished the 
painting, the same soldiers coming 
around and looking on critically. 
I think you will understand that 
the only point of this story was 
the officer raising his voice and 
repeating, “Only from Franco!” 
I seemed to have heard something 
like that elsewhere. 

We found Madrid good: the 
crowds, the brown skins, the 
markets and noisy taverns, the 
particular smell in the _ back- 
streets, that you would smell once 
and not forget, a compound smell 
from the shops and markets of 
dried sausages and cooked ham 
and vegetables, with hot dry 
stone and human flesh always 
faintly present and subtly insepar- 
able; the road-menders lying flat 
on their backs in the mid-day sun ; 
the faded pension, where we stayed, 
in a side street leading out of the 
Puerta del Sol; sleeping in the 
afternoon in the shade of the 
great park of El Retiro; the El 
Grecos in the Prado (we were aston- 
ished to find so many left, with 
some of the finest among them, 
after what we had heard of the 
exhibition in Geneva; but most 
of the Goyas had gone); the 
soldier, Mariano, taking us for 
Germans and coming over with 
a 1923 million-mark note, given 
him during the war by a German 
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soldier, and asking us if it were 
worth anything; the drinking 
evening that followed (Mariano 
significantly introducing us as 
Germans to any passing friends), 
and all that happened that 
night ; the sad bright-eyed little 
consumptive, like a wizard goblin, 
in one of the tiled cellar-rooms 
below the Villa Rosa, where 
Mariano took us to show us, as 
he kept saying, the most typical 
tavern in Madrid; the little con- 
sumptive with a face that you 
would see ten times over in as many 
minutes any evening you might 
wander down the Calle de Alcala 
towards the Salén del Prado—the 
big ears, and the cast of the 
features like a small monkey’s 
and the quick bright eyes, too 
bright ; playing his guitar better 
than anyone I have ever heard and 
killing himself with the wine that 
he drank to keep himself alive 
(Mariano whispering in our ears 
from time to time, in case we 
should forget, that we were getting 
the music all as a special favour, 
he and the little guitarist being 
lifelong friends) ; the dark-skinned 
lad who sang with him and danced 
in the Flamenco manner, his ex- 
pression faintly embarrassed, as if 
he were afraid of showing too 
much interest in the business, but 
his feet and fingers sure and quick 
and alive; and when he sang, 
raising his head and closing his 
eyes like a dog howling at the 
moon, and delighting Jeremy enor- 
mously ; and good sherry, flowing 
like champagne and sconced as if 
it were kirsch. I had never looked 
at sherry in this way before, but 
I learnt very clearly that evening 
that people who think of sherry 
primarily as an apéritif do not 
know anything about it at all. 
And this brings me again to 
Toledo, because thinking of Man- 
zanilla raises at once in my mind 


the picture of Jean-Pierre and 
Claudi, for whom the answer to 
every problem and the remedy 
for every ill was “un chato de 
Manzanilla.”’ They were good 
days in Toledo, and I remember 
them with a particular kind of 
warmth. They were good days 
of sitting about and good talk, 
swimming naked in the Tagus and 
running in the hot sun to get dry 
again, pleasant idling, and painting 
in the shade surrounded by brown 
children ; and pleasantly aimless 
wandering about narrow aimless 
streets, not disturbed by time. 
Then we would doze or lie in the 
sand staring into the changeless 
blue sky, with the still sound of 
heat in our ears; and when it 
became too hot, drop silently into 
the river and swim out or float 
with the stream towards the town. 
And in this way the long afternoons 
would go by. In the late after- 
noons, when we had dressed again, 
there was a little girl and her 
small brother, who used to come 
by driving a goat. The little girl 
would stop and talk to us while her 
brother played in the sand, and we 
would give her biscuits and bread 
and oranges. She was nine years 
old and called Carmen, and her 
small brother was Miguelcho. They 
were only just back home again 
after being away in the country 
for the war. She used to come by 
every afternoon as it was drawing 
towards evening and talk with us, 
her raven hair in a tangle, and 
laughing shyly at our halting 
Spanish; and in the end, if she 
had not come by, the day would 
have been flat and empty. 

Other times we would be wander- 
ing around in the town. I do not 
believe there can be anywhere else 
in the world a town as good as 
Toledo for a man who wants to 
wander aimlessly around. I do 
not know how many streets there 
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are in Toledo; though if it is true 
that the hairs on one’s head are 
numbered, I suppose their number 
is not beyond reckoning either. 
Glimpses into the cool tiled patios 
quicken your pulses and set your 
imagination flying, like a woman’s 
dark eyes momentarily looking 
into your own. 

It is the patios of Toledo that 
anyone going there for the first 
time is bound to remember above 
all things, before the walls, the 
jumbled roofs, and, at the time we 
were there, the marks of the war 
(tersely compressed in a hammer 
and sickle painted on a_ wall 
below the ruined Alc&zar), even 
before the El Grecos. But I do 
not know about the El Grecos, 
because the only one we could 
see was the burial of Count Orgaz 
in the church of Santo Tomé. The 
collection in the Museo del Greco 
could not be seen, the paintings 
being still underground, where they 
had been stored for safety during 
the war. Toledo was a hungry 
town while we were there. In the 
evenings we used to see the shep- 
herds coming in from the hills in 
search of food, gaunt brown men, 
hollow-featured under their wide- 
brimmed hats; and the town was 
full of penniless people. That is 
why I particularly remember the 
old man, Maximiliano Martin Pérez, 
because with all his poverty he 
had the courtesy of a_ great 
caballero. He made us come into 
his house so that we could photo- 
graph the view over the roofs of 
the town from his upper window, 


-and gave us water to drink from 


his own well below in the patio. 
The water was ice-cold and sweet, 
and we knew that the well must 
be one of the only good wells in 
Toledo. Afterwards we drank 
wine together in a bar across the 
way, and then I took his photo- 
graph outside in the square. After 


I got back to England I sent him 
a print, and I have another in 
front of me now. He stands there 
proudly in his shirt and old baggy 
trousers, his chest out and his 
head thrown back like a Grand 
Duke. 

But all these things are the 
clear, easily sifted recollections 
after the passage of time. When 
you first go to Toledo you are 
bewildered. It is too much all 
at one time. It is like being in a 
room crowded with people all 
talking at once: you do not know 
to whom to listen, and finally you 
give it up and go aside and listen 
to no one. In Toledo you will 
probably decide to sit and have a 
long drink till things have steadied 
themselves, and you begin to get 
the feeling of being part of the 
place instead of outside it. 

That was how we met Jean- 
Pierre and Claudi. Jean-Pierre was 
long and brown and very blond, 
with long lean arms and big 
hands. Sometimes in the evenings 
he would sit down at the ancient 
piano in the big café in the 
Plaza de Zocodover and play Bach. 
He played with virility and a 
fine effortlessness, which came 
primarily from his big hands. He 
could play a tenth easily and could 
stretch an eleventh. They were 
marvellous hands for a_ pianist. 
It was typical of him that he 
should therefore have been a 
pianist. Both he and Claudi were 
very fond of Bach, and both were 
good musicians, though Claudi 
did not play any instrument. 
Jeremy, a great lover of music 
and a great talker of music too, 
being more widely listened (if 
one can use such a word) than 
many people who call themselves 
musicians, was splendidly away 
from that first evening. They 
were great evenings. It must 
have sounded strange to anyone 
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outside, the tinkling tinny notes 
of the broken-down piano, like 
the notes of a child’s musical-box, 
cutting sharp across the warm 
Spanish night, and the sound of 
excited foreign voices. Claudi was 
dark and shorter than Jean-Pierre, 
but better built and very hand- 
some, with dark humorous eyes 
and an artist’s head. He was 
quieter and steadier than Jean- 
Pierre, who was rarely out of 
trouble. They were nearly down 
to their last peseta when we first 
met them, and Jean-Pierre was 
without his watch too, a ‘little 
friend’ somewhere in the town 
having graciously accepted it as 
a security for the time being. 
Jean-Pierre always spoke of his 
women as his little friends, his wide 
mouth spread in an expansive 
grin; and Claudi would shake his 
head in despair. 

“Can you imagine a man who 
gives his watch to a woman ?” he 
would ask us. 

Both of them had two particular 
friends in the town, the old news- 
vendor and Sefior Candido, the 
night-watchman. We would be 
sitting out in the Plaza de Zoco- 
dover, and the old newsvendor 
would come around calling his 
papers— 

** Informaciones ! Fotos! Arriba!” 
—the 1r’s rolled fiercely and the 7 
rising into a shrill crescendo; and 
finally always, “‘ Hl Alcazar de hoy !”’ 
—the last syllable of the hoy drawn 
out into a long mournful wail. 

Jean-Pierre and Claudi used to 
begin mimicking him as soon as 
ever he came in sight, which de- 
lighted the old man hugely. 

Sefior Candido, el sereno, used 
to let us into our inn at night. 
He had one particular joke, which 
he pretty nearly always made at 
these times. He would point to 
his badge of office on his coat collar 
with its linked S and C, and say— 


“You see. They give me m 
own badge. Sefor Candido.” 

Both Claudi and Jean-Pierre 
were good artists in the way that 
architects usually are. Buildings 
interested them most, and their 
drawings were clear and econo- 
mical in line. They were realists 
in art, and I suppose it was 
natural that they should both 
dislike El Greco with a fervent 
loathing. We argued about this 
many times in a wild mixture of 
languages. The two of them had 
come to Spain to look for work. 
I do not know whether they had 
really expected to find it. There 
was certainly any amount of work 
for architects to do, but you had, 
of course, to be Spanish. There 
were plenty of young Spanish 
architects who would start on the 
work as soon as things became 
organised, they would tell you. 
So Jean-Pierre and Claudi were 
planning to go to Sweden. But 
at the time when we met them 
that first afternoon in Toledo they 
could not have gone anywhere. 
Ten days before, they had come to 
Toledo with enough money for 
twelve days and an ancient Ameri- 
can two-seater car which they 
had bought on their way in 
France. When the money, which 
they were expecting in Madrid, 
failed to arrive day after day, there 
was nothing left for them to do 
but try and sell the car. It was 
still unsold when we arrived, but 
almost any day now they were 
hoping to get 3000 pesetas for it, 
in English money about £57. The 
car would actually be sold for 
5000 pesetas, but 2000 of these 
would have to be paid as a tax 
to the Aduana. In England you 
would not have got £5 for the car, 
and Claudi agreed it would be the 
same in France or Switzerland. 
But Herr Miiller, who was going 
to sell it for them, had promised 
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them 5000 pesetas, and that was 
good enough for them. 

Herr Miiller kept a garage in 
one of the back-streets of the 
town just below the ruins of the 
Aleézar. It was a crumbling, 
ramshackle place, which had suf- 
fered from the bombs that 
destroyed the Alcézar, and which 
seemed to have once been a syna- 
gogue. Jean-Pierre reckoned it 
was a fourteenth-century building, 
and pointed out that you could 
see traces of the estilo Mudéjar in 
its worn structure. Outside, the 
dusty cracked courtyard was 
packed tight with wrecked cars, 
and among them, almost spruce 
by comparison, was the little two- 
seater car. One thing we learned 
in Spain was that the English 
have no idea when a car is of 
no use any more. The English 
by Spanish standards are pam- 
pered and spoilt when it comes to 
cars. Their extravagance and 
wastefulness is outrageous. A 
Spaniard could go to any English 
scrap-heap you might care to 
mention and pick out in five 
minutes a dozen cars good for 
another five years. Conversely, 
Jeremy and I would have cer- 
tainly called Herr Miiller’s garage 
a scrap-heap if we had found it 
in England. But Herr Miiller 
assured us that in time he would 
have sold every car in the place. 

One time when we had gone 
there to find out if the car was 
likely to be sold yet awhile, he 
motioned us over to where a car 
stood under a dusty tarpaulin. 


. It was the only car in the place 


privileged with a tarpaulin, so 
that we knew it would be some- 
thing very special. Herr Miiller 
lifted a part of the tarpaulin. 

“ My car,” he said with pride. 

The car was a Ford 10, and as 
far as you could see about three 
years old. Immediately you looked 
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at it the thought went flashing 
through your mind that here was 
a car that had been driven like 
hell, and had gone on being driven 
like hell, until every ounce had 
been driven out of it. It was the 
ruin of a car. The coachwork 
was battered and bent and moulder- 
ing with dust. Inside, the uphol- 
stery was in shreds, the stuffing 
and the springs in an awful intes- 
tinal tangle. The air of utter 
exhaustion and collapse was deep- 
ened by a horrible list to one 
side, due to one of the front 
wheels being virtually tyreless. 
You felt that the whole car was 
only holding together by a great 
concentration of effort, and that 
at any minute something would 
snap and it would fall apart 
before your eyes. Herr Miiller 
pulled the tarpaulin back over 
the cracked wind-screen. He 
challenged us. 

“See ? Dass new. Dass a new 
car. Goot.” 

He jabbed a finger against the 
bonnet and ran it across fiercely, 
exposing a streak of dull grey 
metal under the thick dust. 

“What you say? Iss a new 
car. I can sell diss car ten t’ousan’ 
pesetas. But my wife say don’ 
sell it. She like de car. She right. 
Iss a goot car. In de war I drive 
diss car always wid me. Fine 
car.” 

He lifted one side of the bonnet. 
There was nothing wrong with the 
engine that you could see, and it 
was pretty clean compared with 
the rest of the car. 

*T let you haf it for ten t’ousan’ 
pesetas,” Herr Miiller suggested. 

“Thank you.” 

“You don’ like de car ?” 

** Oh, yes.” 

Herr Miller was always full of 
plans. Pretty soon, he reckoned, 
he would be able to get all the 
machinery he wanted, lathes and 
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drills and the like, and then he 
would certainly make ‘plen’y 
money. He was full of confidence 
and never at all dismayed by the 
awful wreckage of the garage. 
Personally I would have aban- 
doned the whole idea after one 
brief look around. But Herr 
Miiller looked at it differently. 
He was a dynamic personality, 
used to living by action and his 
own wits, He had travelled in 
this way over most parts of the 
world, and had been in pretty well 
every war and revolution of the 
past twenty-five years. He would 
say that the more the bullets were 
flying around him the better he 
liked it, and I think he was quite 
sincere. He spoke often of the 
street fighting in Toledo, when the 
town fell finally to the Nationalists, 
and the corpses lying in the 
gutters. He himself had been at 
the wheel of his car, and he would 
illustrate just how it had been for 
him, rising in his chair and grasping 
an imaginary wheel. Then he 
would point to the gutted ruin of 
the one-time Hospital de Santa 
Cruz across the square (it was 
bombed in error by Government 
planes during the siege of the 
Aleézar), and ask us if we could 
guess how many people had been 
killed when it fell, and how many 
cars were still buried under the 
fallen masonry. After that he 
would travel back over the years 
to Mexico and South America and 
to the Great War, when he had 
served on a U-boat. He had 
many stories of fighting and travel- 
ling around and the easy life of 
seaport towns. He spoke generally 
in his short clipped English, not 
caring to speak Spanish if it could 
be helped, and the same thing 
going for German for some reason. 
He did not know French, except 
for a few words. So he would 
speak in English, with sharp ges- 


tures, jerking his head to one gide 
or the other or thrusting it for. 
ward across the table, his eyes 
very bright. It was always hard 
for Claudi and Jean-Pierre to 
understand him at all. 

But the gestures helped. Yoy 
could never miss his meaning 
altogether. He always knew if 
you did not understand, and would 
not rest until you did. Once I 
remember he leapt up from the 
table, and before we knew what 
had happened was on his way to 
fetch a piece of acetylene-stone. 
He had forgotten the English word 
for it, and we did not know what 
he meant when he used the Spanish 
or the German word. He was 
immensely alert and vigorous at 
all times, and did not look any- 
where near the fifty years he must 
have been. His hair, kept short 
but not cropped, was only just 
beginning to grow grey, and his 
skin was taut over strong sharp 
features. He had been wounded 
at the end of the war, and had 
spent three months in hospital, and 
at times you could see the scar 
across one side of his face very 
clearly. He told us _ that he 
had once been stout before the 
war, but at the time we knew him 
he had the figure of a young man. 
It was only since the war that he 
had got married to a Spanish wife, 
and he always spoke of her with 
great pride. Going about he 
generally wore his working blue 
linen slacks and a black beret, 
but we did see him occasionally 
in a suit of clothes with collar and 
tie, and then he would always wear 
a small swastika in his buttonhole. 

He never referred to it, however, 
though he often talked politics. 
These times he would always end 
with saying positively that what 
was coming was an alliance between 
England, France, and Germany. 
Jeremy and I (but not Jean-Pierre 
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or Claudi) would be doubtful for 
a little, and would ask what 
about Russia, and finally would 
pretend to agree with him. I 
wonder often what he thinks about 
everything now. 

He used to come up to the 
Plaza de Zocodover in the early 
evenings, and it was then that we 
would generally meet him. He 
usually drank coffee, and pre- 
ferred to buy coffee for us rather 
than beer or vermouth or cognac. 
One evening, when it had surely 
been the hottest day that summer, 
so that after the hours of lying in 
the sun we were almost drugged 
with heat, he was convinced that 
we were all drunk, and refused with 
a crash of his fist on the table to 
let us order anything but coffee. 
He was particularly certain about 
Jean-Pierre. Jean - Pierre could 
hardly open his eyes, and the rims 
were red, where the sun had caught 
them while he was sleeping. We 
had a strenuous argument with Herr 
Miller, but though the rest of us 
got by, Jean-Pierre had to have 
coffee. It was not that Herr 
Miller objected to drinking on 
moral grounds. It was simply 
that he was a practical man, who 
had seen men lose all they had 
because of being drunk at the 
time, and also that he felt paternal 
towards us. He liked very much 
to give us advice on many different 
subjects, but he had travelled 
around enough to know that we 
would never be taking him very 
seriously. 

But the business of trying to 
sell the car was fine for him. The 


‘ way he looked at it, Jean-Pierre 


and Claudi were far too anxious to 
sell the car. 

“Dass no goot,” he would say. 
“You don’ say to diss man, who 
maybe come to buy your car, you 
don’ say to him, ‘I haf to sell diss 
car. I vant de money.’ No. You 
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say, ‘It don’ matter I sell diss 
car, but if you like it, I tink 
about it. Spaniard, he don’ 
talk much. Maybe he say, ‘I 
like de car. Maybe he say, ‘I 
buy de car.’ Maybe no. He don’ 
talk much. So you muss wait. 
You foreigner. Spaniard t’ink all 
foreigners rich men, plen’y money. 
You don’ go tell him you poor. 
Dass ver’ bad.” 

Herr Miiller was quite sure that 
the car would sell in the end. 
Several people were interested in 
it, he kept telling us. There was 
an army captain, for one, and 
another day a Government official. 
We were there when the Govern- 
ment official came into the garage. 
Herr Miiller told us fiercely not 
to talk any Spanish while the man 
was there. He was afraid one of 
us would try to sell the car. The 
Government official stopped to 
look at the car and tapped it a 
little, as if it were the sound it 
made that mattered, and then 
passed on. After he had gone, 
Jean-Pierre asked— 

“Will he buy the car? Maybe. 
I don’ know. Maybe he come 
back tomorrow.” 

Mafiana. We were certain that 
must be the most often used word 
in Spain. I cannot say how many 
times we heard it, but the best of 
all times was certainly one day in 
Toledo. In the morning of that 
day there was great excitement in 
one of the cafés in the Plaza de 
Zocodover. An Express coffee 
machine had arrived, and the 
whole of the staff were struggling 
together installing it in a fine 
place of honour above the bar. 
Finally, they got it into position, 
and it shone there majestic and 
magnificent, a gaping crowd gath- 
ered outside on the pavement. In 
the evening we went in to try the 
coffee, but we should have under- 
stood things better. In Spain it 
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is enough for one day if you install 
a coffee machine. You cannot 
expect to start getting coffee from 
it until manana. 

And that was how it was with 
the car. Every day it was maiiana, 
until finally Jean-Pierre and Claudi 
had spent their last peseta, and 
we were all living on what I was 
able to put together (Jeremy 
having run out) and Herr Miiller’s 
promises. His final promise was 
that, if nobody bought the car 
before the day when Jeremy and 
I would have to leave Toledo, he 
would buy it himself; and he 
carried out this promise faithfully. 
I think that fundamentally he 
thought we were all mad, and 
this made him feel especially 
paternal towards us. At all events 
it was a fine gesture buying the 
car that last evening, and I shall 
always remember it gratefully as 
one of those few occasions when 
the human race seemed justified 
in existing after all. 

But this will not do. I am 
writing for effect ; for there were 
many of these occasions when we 
were in the villages and moun- 
tains in Navarre and the Basque 
country, and even in Pamplona, 
looking down from our window in 
the early morning on the loaded 
mule-carts in the square outside 
the market. In these parts we 
found it difficult to believe that 
things had ever been any different, 
that war and political issues had 
ever disturbed this wise inde- 
pendent country. The very breath 
of those rich wooded mountains, 
that fall away westward from the 
Pyrenees, is peace. They are wide 
and high and quiet, and the sounds 
that you hear there are always 
like sounds coming from a distance, 
in the way that they are nearer 
silence than sound and only make 
you think how quiet it is. You 
are incredibly small and the peace 
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around you is vast. I do not 
remember when we began to fee] 
this. Possibly it was that first 
day looking across the hazy folds 
of the mountains from Monte 
Igueldo above San _ Sebastian, 
More likely it was the morning 
when we took the tram to Renterig 
and set out on foot to cross the 
mountains and make our way 
towards Pamplona; in the field, 
where we lay in the sun two hours 
away among the first easy hills, 
the blue sea behind San Sebastian 
like sea painted on a map, and 
around us green maize-fields and 
orchards and woods and here and 
there in the distance a small 
isolated farm; or in the lonely 
fonda at the cross-roads, where 
we found our road again and 
drank a litre of wine each, while 
the girl in her black homespun 
watched us silently; or in the 
evening coming down the stony 
mule-track to the road, which we 
could see below us like a sleek 
ribbon, the dark pine - covered 
mountains, seen half an _ hour 
before in breadth, as a swimmer 
sees the sea, narrowed down now 
to three or four and taking on 
enormous height as we came down 
the track ; or, when it was night, 
listening to the sound of the river 
and the hiss of trees and the clack 
of our feet on the road to the little 
group of cottages called Arrambide, 
where a few lights shone through 
the night and we found an inn. 
I do not know, then, when it 
was that we began to feel the 
powerful peace of the mountains. 
Certainly the next morning when 
we woke, with the rain streaming 
down the window and outside the 
river and the close mountains 
alive with it, we were part of the 
place and the peace was part of us. 

We were glad about the rain. 
It brought out the rich smell of 
the pinewoods, heady and strong, 
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in the afternoon, and the evening 
was fresh and cool. An old battered 
lorry, which served for a bus, took 
us on to Goizueta. 

It is a lovely village, and I 
challenge anyone to find me a 
lovelier in all Spain. The moun- 
tains here have fallen back a 
little, and there is room for maize- 
fields and orchards on both sides 
of the river before the ground 
begins to rise steeply ; but to the 
south the mountains close in again 
almost immediately. Where they 
are not cultivated, the mountains 
are thick with hazels and beeches 
and stunted oaks, and in other 
parts open and turfy or grown 
over with heather and bracken. 

Of all the things that happened 
in Goizueta I shall remember 
that first evening best, how we 
went out of the big fonda, where 
we had a room on the high top 
floor looking out over the little 
village square and across at the 
green mountains beyond. We were 
full of good food and wine and 
brandy (because wherever you go 
in the Basque country you will 
automatically be given the choice 
of brandy or anise with your 
coffee, both at mid-day and again 
in the evening); so, as I say, we 
were full of brandy and feeling 
pretty good, and we went out in 
the evening into the little square. 
There was the sound of music 
coming from a building one side 
of the square, and we went over 
and joined the small gathering 
outside the window. It was a 
dance in celebration of the Feast 
_Day of the Assumption, and except 
for once in England, when I 
watched a troupe of Basque refugee 
children, it was the first time 
either of us had seen any Basque 
dancing. In a while one of the 
lads who had been dancing came 
out and invited us to come inside. 
It had travelled around that we 
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were English, we found, and as 
we came into the room the dance 
stopped and the music changed 
to the opening bars of the English 
National Anthem. It must have 
been the brandy, because as one 
man Jeremy and I came to atten- 
tion and roared out the words 
with all the power of our lungs. 
When we had come to the end of 
the first verse and the music still 
went on, we instantly fell to and 
sang it over again. We had both 
with one mind shied at the second 
verse. It ended finally, and we 
found everybody applauding. Per- 
sonally I was sobered by this 
discovery, but I cannot answer 
for Jeremy; and, anyway, it did 
not matter, because with the 
glasses of strong Basque cider that 
were thrust continually into our 
hands, it was only a passing con- 
dition. We looked to see where 
the music was coming from, and 
found the village priest playing 
what looked to be a kind of clarinet 
played with one hand, which we 
learnt to be the Basque taistu. 
When spoken this word comes out 
something like cheesto, and the 
instrument is really more like a 
recorder than a clarinet, having a 
whistle mouthpiece and not a reed, 
and producing the same high 
slightly harsh piping note. The 
priest let us examine his, telling 
us that it was a very ancient 
instrument, as old as the Basque 
race itself. His brother, he said, 
who was an editor of musical 
publications in Bilbao, had written 
a book about it. 

Besides himself, there were two 
small boys, each with a tzxistu, 
who played together while he 
rested. They were pretty good. 
We asked the priest if the txistu 
was difficult to play, to which he 
replied that it depended what 
you were playing. What the boys 
were playing was easy ; for more 
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difficult music, he said, demon- 
strating it, you had to make 
adjustments with your little finger 
over the hollow end of the tzistu. 
But we still reckoned the boys 
were pretty good. The dancing 
was full of zest and stimmung, 
and was fine to watch. I was 
filled with envy. Heaven knows 
I could never dance with that 
free flinging rhythm of body 
and feet and hands the way the 
smallest child there was dancing. 
But that is the way the world is. 
Some people are born with two 
left feet and club-feet at that, and 
you cannot get away from it. 
You can only watch and admire 
from a distance. If I lived in the 
Basque country I should be doing 
a lot of that, and on the whole it 
would be the next best thing. 

I remember how good it was to 
be back in the Basque country. 
Jeremy and I both felt it the 
afternoon when we left the bus, 
which took us up out of Pamplona, 
and were in the mountains on the 
road again on the way to Santeste- 
ban. And it was good, too, that 
evening to be eating again like 
princes (Basque soups must surely 
be among the finest in the world), 
and to find that it was true and 
what we remembered about the 
brandy not just a deluded dream. 
There is a sense of being among a 
fine people which I think a stranger 
must always feel in the Basque 
country. Partly it is because they 
are hospitable and fond of laughter, 
and partly it is because they are 
fine to look at, whether they are 
children or men or girls or old 
women. (Jeremy found that the 
old women reminded him of the 
old women of Southern. Ireland, 
and judged that there was more 
in this than chance.) But mainly 
it is because you feel yourself 
among a people who, without 
making any special show of it, 
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have found out a little more 
clearly than the next the meaning 
of being civilised. 

Jeremy said he needed at least 
another month among the Basque 
mountains. I wished he could 
have stayed with me for the fina] 
week. I said good-bye to him on 
the little one-track station at 
Santesteban. We had eaten enor. 
mously at mid-day and drunk a 
quantity of red wine and brandy, 
and feeling at peace had fallen 
asleep in the sun on the platform. 
Then the train came in, and we 
said good-bye. Jeremy rolled into 
the carriage, and I saw him leaning 
out of the window grinning bibu- 
lously as the train moved away. 

In the morning we had stood 
in the street in the village and 
listened to a man playing a piano 
in an upper room immediately 
above. He was playing Liszt and 
Chopin and several things we could 
not place. It was a good pianist 
playing, and we could tell it was 
aman easily by the way he played. 
Then we went by again and he 
was still playing. Later we asked 
in a shop who it was that played 
the piano in the village, and a 
grey-haired woman in _peasant’s 
black, who was in the shop, said 
that it was her son. Before the 
war, she said, he had been studying 
to be a great pianist, but now she 
did not know if he would ever get 
back to where he had been. It 
was so difficult for a pianist ever 
to get back. We told her how 
much we had enjoyed listening to 
her son. It was true. I believe 
one of the chief things Jeremy 
will remember about Spain is 


standing in the street and listening 
to Liszt and Chopin that morning 
in Santesteban. 

After Jeremy had gone I walked 
on to a little huddled village, not 
much bigger than a farm, nearer 
the mountains, called Zubieta. I 
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spent the night in the inn there, 
and the main thing I remember is 
the cheese I ate, which was every 
part of it alive. I had to eat it, 
because the woman had specially 
brought it when she found I liked 
cheese. The next morning was 
the first time I heard a rumour 
of the outbreak of war in Europe. 
I was two hours up in the moun- 
tains on the way to Goizueta. I 
had not seen any human being 
since Zubieta, and now I was 
resting in the mid-day sun. It was 
marvellously quiet up there in the 
mountains, and it was unreal 
almost, as it might be in a dream, 
when I saw a man coming towards 
me along the track. He was a 
miner who worked somewhere up 
in the mountains, and we talked 
for a minute or so about the 
mountains and about where I was 
from, and then he passed on. 
When he had gone a little way he 
stopped and called back— 

“Do you hear about the war ?” 

“Como ?” 

“The war. 
Europe.” 

I stared at him. 

“St. Big war. Germany, Eng- 
land, Russia, Poland. No sé.” 

He made a wide gesture. 

“When did you hear this?” I 
asked him. 

“Yesterday.” 

“ This is bad.” 

“St. Muy mal.” 

He went on his way. 

I did not know what I should 
think. I knew it might be true. 
I knew about the pact between 
- Germany and Russia. The Spanish 
papers, somewhat dazed, had had 
all that a few days before with 
the picture of Stalin and von 
Ribbentrop clasping each other by 
the hand. But the suddenness of 
the report up there in the quiet 
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mountains was absurd. I re- 
member how bad it was being 
alone and four hours of woods and 
mountain tracks away from any- 
where where I could find out if it 
were true, and how after losing 
myself for hours in the mountains 
I reached Goizueta, and found, 
when the evening bus came, that 
it was not true. After that I 
heard many more times that war 
had really broken out at last. 

Finally, on the day before my 
salvoconducto expired, I left 
Goizueta for San Sebastian by 
the early bus to Hernani. It 
was a perfect morning, with the 
mist rising from the river and the 
dark green mountains, and every- 
thing quiet. Later the early 
sounds began, windows opening as 
we passed farms and cottages along 
the road, and animals stirring. 
The bus picked up men going to 
work and old women going to 
market with baskets of apples 
and vegetables on their arms. 
Everything was fresh, peaceful 
and unhurried in the clear air. 

The last morning I was in Spain, 
in Irun, the papers there carried 
the headline: “ Britania Moviliza 
Todas Sus Fuerzas.’ Even then 
it was still rumour. When this 
headline appeared, as I found out 
later, the order had not yet been 
given. The Spanish papers got in 
first by several hours. 

That morning I remembered 
coming to Irun in the train from 
San Sebastian the night before. 
Somewhere away down the train 
a young man and his girl were 
singing: they were singing to- 
gether in parts, quite softly, the 
night making their voices clear 
and melancholy. I went along the 
corridor to sce who was singing. 
It seems inevitable now that the 
man should have been a soldier. 





THE NIGHTMARE CRUISE. 


BY A. FAIRFAX-SCOTT. 


Ir has never been my lot to go 
on a luxury cruise in the Medi- 
terranean or elsewhere, though I 
have made many voyages by 
ordinary steamers. Now that I 
have participated in a nightmare 
cruise from the Mediterranean to 
England on a tramp steamer, 
carrying 500-odd passengers, I 
have developed a great sympathy 
for those whose lot it is to go down 
to the sea in ships otherwise than 
as passengers on properly equipped 
boats. 

I was living in a small village 
of the Alpes Maritimes in France, 
with my wife, awaiting the deliv- 
ery of some specialised mining 
machinery from Brussels to Yugo- 
slavia, where I was developing an 
alluvial gold mine, which normally 
should now have been producing 
gold, for the balance of the 
machinery was already there. In- 
stead of advice that the machinery 
had arrived came the news that 
Mussolini had declared war on 
Great Britain and France. Thus 
my way to Yugoslavia was cut 
off. To add to my chagrin I 
heard from my associates that my 
return to Yugoslavia had been 
approved by that Government, 
and I could go back at any time 
to supervise the completion of the 
preliminary work and start the 
erection of machinery. 

At the time there were few 
English visitors on the Riviera, 
but there were those retired people, 
who had villas or flats and who 
are permanent residents for 
reasons of health, business, or 
financial considerations ; also there 
were some British people who had 
been evacuated from Italy, again 


elderly ladies or couples. Even 
after Italy entered the war life 
went on normally, but the British 
Consul got in touch with all 
Britishers in case of eventualities, 
which, however, were not expected 
to materialise. We experienced 
several air raids, and a certain 
amount of damage was done but 
nothing very serious. These raids 
brought the reality of war home 
to people who had not been 
conscious of it before. 

The blow fell one Monday 
morning. I visited the bank in 
Cannes, and was told the Consul 
had issued instructions for all 
British people to visit the Con- 
sulate as two steamers were 
coming in that day to evacuate 
all who wished to leave. This I 
found to be only too true. More- 
over, we were advised to leave: 
it would be our last chance, for 
France was seeking peace with 
Germany; the alternative being 
internment. A notice was posted 
up advising us to bring two 
blankets each, only such hand 
luggage as we could carry, and to 
be on the Customs wharf at 6 P.M. 
that evening. 

I hurried back to inform my 
wife, and we hastily packed as 
much as we could, but had to 
leave the majority of our belong- 
ings behind, perhaps never to see 
them again. These included the 
treasures of a lifetime of travel 
and work, all my technical books 
and notes, my wife’s music, and 
much besides. 

On arrival at Cannes we found 
the two boats just entering the 
harbour, and I must say they did 
not look very prepossessing. 
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Instructions were issued that 
embarkation would not take place 
until 9 A.M. next day. We were 
further advised to bring food for 
two days—no easy matter, as this 
was one of the meatless days and 
all butchers were shut. I did 
secure some hard-boiled eggs, a 
piece of roast beef left over from 
Sunday, and some bread from the 
hotel, which was more than many 
were able to do. 

Next morning pandemonium 
reigned on the wharf with people 
from all over the Riviera arriving 
in cars and charabancs with lug- 
gage far in excess of what they 
could carry. At first the French 
insisted on everyone passing 
through the Customs, the staff 
being two women inspectors ; but 
this was soon stopped, and a 
seething mass pushed towards the 
jetty, where the Consular officials 
strove to deal with us, receiving 
practically no help from the French 
port authorities. Many elderly 
people fainted and were passed 
through the barrier, as were 
mothers with young children. It 
was a very hot day with no 
shelter available. My wife and I 
got through about one o’clock, 
later being taken out to the 
steamer by a tender; but many 
had to wait their turn until 
evening, while some were left 
and others said they would rather 
brave the terrors of a concentra- 
tion camp than travel on such 
boats. In all, about 1200 people 
got away on the two boats, Salters- 
gate and Ashcrest, cargo tramp 
steamers which had brought out 
cargoes of coal and were to 
take back iron ore from Oran. 
Each had accommodation for forty 
all told, which included Lascar 
firemen. 

Arrival on board was enough to 
daunt the stoutest heart—a grimy 
vessel indeed, with iron decks and 
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no shelter except in a_ small 
passage-way. The officers’ saloon 
was reserved for sick people. For 
sleeping quarters one had the 
choice of a dungeon-like hold, the 
wooden hatches closing it in, or 
the iron deck. We found a pitch 
on the forward hatch, which was 
canvas covered, but the boards 
underneath were fitted badly. We 
only expected one night in such 
conditions, fondly imagining we 
should find a comfortable transport 
boat at Marseilles. 

The crew did marvels in coping 
with us, tea being produced, but 
as there were only twenty cups 
on board it was difficult to get 
any. Biscuits and bully beef 
were provided for those who had 
no food. Even though it was a 
perfect moonlight night, it was a 
night of acute discomfort, but 
borne with cheerful fortitude. 
Many had left comfortable villas, 
well served by good servants (in 
fact, one lady had her butler with 
her); others had left luxurious 
hotels; but the majority less 
pretentious though comfortable 
flats and apartments. Many people 
were over seventy-five years of 
age and very few were under 
fifty-five. 

The company consisted of retired 
admirals, generals, an Indian 
prince, Colonial governors, army 
officers, Civil servants, a _ well- 
known playwright and novelist, 
titled ladies, society beauties, par- 
sons of all denominations, business 
people generally, a few hangers-on ; 
all with British passports, and all 
had to share alike whatever their 
rank. Among us were quite a 
number of French people, who had 
acquired British status by mar- 
riage, with their families, but 
they had by no means acquired 
British habits. These people were 
the biggest grumblers on the boat, 
and invariably first in the queues. 
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Consternation reigned next morn- 
ing when we found there were no 
washing or sanitary arrangements 
other than those provided for the 
crew, and this was increased at 
Marseilles when we found we 
must proceed in the same boat, 
but in convoy, to an unknown 
destination. In fact, we were 
practically turned out of Marseilles 
by the French, who were afraid of 
the consequences if they aided us. 
They did, however, provide an 
escort of destroyers to the convoy, 
which comprised British, French, 
Turkish, Yugoslavian, Dutch, and 
Norwegian vessels, about twenty 
in all. 

After sailing we were addressed 
by the Vice-Consul, who was 
travelling with us, and his informa- 
tion on the situation was not too 
reassuring. We were leaving for 
an unknown destination, water 
and food were scarce, conditions 
were bad. Those who had food 
must make it last as long as pos- 
sible, while as there were many 
children and elderly invalids, those 
who had milk or other invalid 
foods were asked to give them up. 
Finally, he appealed to us to observe 
the strictest discipline, to form 
parties of mutual aid to help the 
aged, and also the crew, as they 
could not possibly cope with so 
many people. 

The steward and cook worked 
wonders, and though often hard 
pressed got through their work 
with good cheer, even if tactless 
passengers did often exasperate 
them. Naturally there was a 
good deal of grumbling and dis- 
content, but people who asked 
for the games deck, first-class 
cabins, or swimming pool received 
very curt and sarcastic replies. 

Rumour about our destination 
was rife; some had heard from 
the cook, carpenter, or ship’s cat 
that we were bound for Barcelona, 
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Gibraltar, Tangier, Casablanca, 
Lisbon, or various British ports, 
All proved wrong, as did the 
weirdest rumours of world events, 
such as Russia declaring war on 
Italy, Hitler meeting Roosevelt, 
and so forth, though all at first 
gained credence. 

Up to Marseilles we had travelled 
more or less as a rabble, but now 
we were assigned to various hatches 
or holds. Squabbles were frequent, 
necessitating the appointment of 
wardens for each section; but 
they were thankless jobs, and who 
is a mere man when confronted by 
half a dozen argumentative females, 
each with a plausible plaint to gain 
an undeserved privilege? But a 
rough sea and its inevitable conse- 
quences quietened the complainers. 

Perhaps a short description of 
the vessel is advisable. There 
were two evacuee vessels, the 
Saltersgate and the Ashcrest, both 
of the same type. My wife and I 
were on the former, and a descrip- 
tion of it must suffice for the two. 

The Saltersgate was an iron 
cargo tramp steamer of between 
four and five thousand tons, witha 
normal complement of thirty-eight, 
including officers, cook, steward, 
firemen and crew, and only accom- 
modation for this number. The 
bridge, officers’ quarters, bath, 
messroom, and pantry were com- 
prised in a superstructure amid- 
ships, the cookhouse and engineers’ 
quarters being across the coal 
hatch, on which quite a number of 
passengers slept. These occupied 
the whole of the middle part of 
the ship. Stretching fore and ait 
and one each side of the two masts 
were four holds, covered by wooden 
hatches, and it was in these holds 
and on these hatches that the 
passengers lived, fed, and slept. 
Beyond these were the crews 
quarters forward and the Lascar 


firemen’s aft, where also was 
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carried a gun for our protection. 
The hatches were of hard, heavy, 
ill-fitting wooden planks, covered 
with dirty canvas. The surround 
was of iron, each plate overlapping, 
so the surface was uneven. This 
applied to both the deck and holds. 
The luckier people secured pitches 
on the hatches, the others on the 
iron deck, but there was little in 
it as regards comfort. The holds, 
which looked like black dungeons, 
were reached by ordinary step 
ladders, not easy things to negotiate 
in the dark or in a rough sea. The 
deck hatches had canvas covers 
stretched overhead, like tents open 
at the ends, so one usually had a 
stiff breeze blowing through ; they 
were not high enough to allow one 
to stand upright, and they flapped 
continually, being particularly 
noisy in the night. I think on a 
hatch was the preferable pitch ; for 
though one got the wind and rain, 
one at least escaped the foul air 
from the closely packed humanity 
below. 

Though the crew had done their 
best to clean up, the dirt left by 
the varied cargoes of coal, iron ore, 
and whatnot was dreadful, and 
before many hours had passed we 
were all in a state of indescribable 
filth with which the limited supply 
of water and washing accommoda- 
tion could not cope, and soon high- 
water marks instead of collars were 
fashionable, as also were finger- 
nails in mourning. Of course, 
clothes soon became _ bedraggled, 
and few people got a complete 
change night or day during the 
‘whole voyage. One simply slept 
in one’s clothes. Many a Savile 
Row suit and Paris creation were 
ruined ; but it was mostly borne 
with an air of cheerfulness or at 
least resignation, a kind of “* Well, 
there it is; why worry.” There 
were neither chairs nor tables, so 
that always lying or sitting on 
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hard boards soon had its effect 
both on clothes and bodies; in 
fact, a week after leaving the boat 
my hips and haunches were still 
sore and bruised. Our nights were 
often disturbed by wind, rain, 
aching backs, escorting aeroplanes 
flying overhead, and the thousand 
and one noises a ship is capable of 
making. One noticed that those 
who snored loudest and through 
everything complained they had 
never had a wink of sleep. For- 
tunately we were free from vermin 
and live stock. 

From Marseilles onwards the life 
on the ship took on a more serious 
aspect: regular hours for water 
and food issues were kept. The 
crew gave up some of their cabins, 
blankets, and mattresses to the 
aged and infirm, while the more 
robust passengers waited on these 
people. For a time the less robust 
grumbled and agitated, but finally 
accepted the position, and the 
majority soon settled down and 
faced the inevitable. Nerves were 
frayed, tempers short, particularly 
when one person trespassed on 
another’s sleeping space, which 
was limited enough in all con- 
science. Each person’s pitch was 
roughly defined by _ suit-cases 
and personal belongings. In one 
hold a lady assumed control and 
marked sleeping pitches with chalk 
marks, thereby making herself 
very unpopular. On our hatch 
a somewhat spoilt young lady, 
who spent much time doing her 
face and nails, alternately eating 
chocolates and biscuits from her 
private store, became very un- 
popular by appropriating a few 
inches of space from time to time, 
thereby cramping up a married 
couple. One night she was found 
with her head on the husband’s 
pillow, pushing away his head with 
her hands. The pillow only con- 
sisted of a washing bag and boots. 
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The encroachments happened once 
or twice and were quietly rebuked, 
but eventually the husband rose 
in wrath and soundly denounced 
her. From being ‘‘ my dear young 
lady ”’ she became “‘ you pampered 
female.’ It did good and allayed 
the quarrelling, and the lady later 
joined in doing chores. 

At first during the sleepless 
nights one heard many life-stories, 
but later sheer exhaustion induced 
sleep or unconsciousness. 

The morning water for washing 
was a problem, the allowance being 
only one litre per day. An old 
Indian colonel organised a chain- 
gang and brought tepid water up 
from the engine-room to ensure the 
supply and to prevent the water- 
hogs from going down and taking 
the lot. Right well he did it too, 
though it often required lurid 
language, but people did learn to 
wash economically if only in 
patches. Drinking-water was even 
more rigorously rationed; every- 
one had to queue up to receive 
his daily bottle, the pump being 
controlled by the ship’s wireless 
officer and a man who had left a 
small chicken and vegetable farm. 
Though it was arduous work, these 
men kept it up unfailingly every 
day. One lady complained she 
had never before had to drink 
pump-water. 

I cannot pretend to describe 
how the ladies fared, but I have 
frequently seen sixty to seventy 
lined up to use the toilet. For the 
men, shaving presented a diffi- 
culty, but after a day or so very 
few attempted to grow beards. 
Being shaved was a hallmark of 
respectability, and certainly one 
felt better after making the effort. 
I found it no easy matter without 
@ glass, on an uneven deck and a 
minimum of water, a stiff breeze 
carrying gritty coal dust drying 
the lather. All kinds of ingenious 
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devices were used to obtain the hot 
water, a favourite one being from 
a leaky steam pipe, where drip. 
pings of condensed steam wer 
carefully and slowly collected jn 
any old tin. 

At first petty thefts from the 
kitchen and boilers were rife, but 
later were suppressed, partly by 
the cook’s and engineers’ language 
and also because it was not playing 
the game. 

As regards food the passengers’ 
private supplies soon gave out, 
and we had to draw on ship's 
stores, which were limited and 
had to be severely rationed. Tea 
was issued at the cookhouse door 
at 6 a.m., but more often than 
not the supply did not go round. 
Breakfast, consisting of biscuit 
and butter with tea or coffee, was 
at 9 a.m., lunch of bully beef and 
sweet biscuits at one o'clock, 
while supper of tea and _ biscuit 
was at six o'clock. 

The whole ship’s company had 
to queue up for each separate 
issue twice, at breakfast and 
supper. I estimated I spent four 
hours each day getting our rations. 
Another difficulty was getting 
receptacles for tea and meat. 
Fortunately we had a _ thermos, 
but biscuit tin lids, half meat 
and milk tins were eagerly fought 
for to serve as cups and plates, 
while a bottle of some sort for 
water and tea was a luxury. I 
had an empty fruit tin, and fixed 
a wire across as a handle, as a tea 
and water container. There was 
no supply of cigarettes, drinks, or 
sundries to be obtained on board. 
Twice we were given an extra 
ration of a boiled sausage and one 
potato. We used fingers as forks. 


Some days we had a slice of tinned 
spiced bread instead of biscuits, 
which reminded one of the liquorice 
powder of our childhood. 

The weather in the Mediter- 
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ranean was not too good, the wind 
being fresh, the sea choppy, and 
two nights were wet. The rain 
drove in on to our sleeping pitches, 
forming puddles in which we lay. 
The canvas overhead leaked, and 
in spite of two umbrellas I en- 
deavoured to hold up we were 
soaked. They were nights of 
acute agony. To ease matters my 
wife partly lay across me to avoid 
lying in puddles. Fortunately 
each wet night was succeeded by 
a fine day, and we were able to 
dry our blankets, but our clothes 
dried on our bodies—we lived and 
slept in the same clothes all the 
voyage. A wet night meant more 
water for washing next day, so 
had compensations. From day 
to day people got dirtier and dirtier, 
but more friendly and human, even 
if complexions became sallow, 


figures sagged, and belts had to be 
pulled in. 

One day our sister ship, the 
Ashcrest, developed engine trouble 
and had to leave the convoy. 


We were attacked by a _ sub- 
marine; it is presumed two tor- 
pedoes were fired. One went 
underneath, just scraping us, and 
the other wide. The depth charges 
dropped by the escort were rather 
alarming, but the submarine dis- 
appeared. We later learned the 
Asherest was also attacked, and 
besides two torpedoes _ shells 
were fired, but all missed. Prob- 
ably this, in addition to living 
conditions, caused the six deaths 
and nine people temporarily to lose 
their minds. The aeroplanes con- 
- tinually passing over the ship were 
rather trying to the nerves, even 
though they were Allied ones, but 
we could not know this, especially 
at night. 

In spite of its 700 passengers 
the ship was lightly loaded ; conse- 
quently, in the choppy weather we 
experienced, it rose with the waves 
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and dropped again with a resound- 
ing smack. This made the ship 
shudder even as the depth charges 
had done, but as the voyage went 
on we became indifferent to such 
disturbances. 

On the sixth day from Cannes 
we were advised the ship would 
enter Oran that evening, where 
we should disembark, either pick- 
ing up a troop transport or going 
overland to Casablanca to get one 
there. Detailed instructions were 
given about landing, and as we 
entered the harbour all were 
standing by their baggage on the 
open deck ready to disembark. 
Our hopes were rudely shaken 
when, after a wait of several 
hours, a disconsolate British Consul 
came on board and informed the 
captain that, owing to the Inter- 
national situation, if the ship did 
not leave at once both it and 
the passengers would be interned. 
Sure enough, a regiment of black 
soldiers marched up the quay with 
fixed bayonets and surrounded 
the landing-stage. The Saltersgate 
should have loaded ore here. On 
learning that he had to continue 
with the refugees, the captain 
remarked that if he got this 
mob to England it would be a 
miracle. In a short time we were 
under way again heading for 
Gibraltar. 

The harbour at Oran is a good 
one, though small; it is encircled 
by a crescent of hills with the 
town nestling on the slopes. We 
saw and envied the population 
taking their evening constitutional 
in the park, while the distant 
strains of a band reached our ears. 
We, however, were more concerned 
with reclaiming our sleeping 
pitches. The harbour was very 
busy. Quite a number of powerful 
ships of the French Navy were 
there besides many cargo ships. 

Some fortunates were able to 
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secure fruit, cigarettes, wine and 
spirits from bumboat chandlers, 
but many lost their money through 
entrusting it to dishonest ones 
who missed the boat. I myself 
got some plums and_ peaches, 
while the ship also got enough to 
make a very welcome distribution 
of fruit next day. 

It was with heavy hearts we 
made our way out, even though it 
was to Gibraltar, where we simply 
had to take on coal and water. 
Going out we passed more of the 
French fleet, many of which felt 
the effect of the British bombard- 
ment two days later. 

As we were getting water at 
Gibraltar we were given a free 
run of the water-tank next day ; 
and though the water had now 
assumed a brownish hue, grimy 
clothes were washed, the drying 
of which gave the ship quite a 
gala appearance as we entered 
the harbour. This was a joyous 
moment for us all, but we were 
very soon to know we were not 
wanted, and it was only because 
of our distressed condition that we 
were allowed in. 

That evening a military tender 
came alongside with a contingent 
of soldiers carrying urns of tea, 
baskets of jam sandwiches, gener- 
ously cut, and fruit. We were also 
issued with a knife, fork, and spoon 
each, also a soup plate and glass, 
so we could partake of our food 
in a more civilised manner, but 
pannikins were still to be necessary 
for the tea ration. 

The harbour at Gibraltar was 
full of shipping, many of the 
boats being interned ones; others 
held up by the Contraband Control 
or awaiting a convoy. Among 
these latter was our sister ship 
the Ashcrest, which had been there 
several days, not having made 
Oran after completing her repairs. 

The warships were obvious, 
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though not conspicuous, but from 
our position near the harbour 
entrance and coaling berths we 
noticed them silently stealing in 
and out. 

A port officer came aboard and 
lectured us like a lot of school 
children, informing us we were 
lucky to be on a ship at all. We 
should continue our voyage to 
England on the Saltersgate (groans), 
The port authorities would do 
what they could to provide food, 
but we must not expect too 
much. Cries of “‘ Have you seen 
the lavatories ?”’ “ Do sleep in our 
beds tonight,” and other pleas- 
antries, which were stern realities 
to us, were shouted at him. 
Further, we were not to be allowed 
ashore, but the children and the 
invalids of over sixty-five would 
be taken ashore, housed in the 
hospital while we were in harbour, 
and if possible better transport to 
England found for them. Some 
150 persons left us. They were 
well treated ashore, and maybe 
got better transport, but that we 
did not hear. 

I believe a deputation was 
allowed ashore that night to see 
the authorities and invite them 
to inspect the conditions, which 
they did with good results. First 
of all we were allowed ashore 
next day in gangs of fifty for 
two hours, commencing at 9 A.M. 
My wife and I got off in the first 
batch, a doubtful honour, as we 
lost much valuable time with port 
formalities, which were cut out 
for the later batches. Then we 
lost more time changing money, 
for we had only French francs, now 
valueless ; but a benevolent Govern- 
ment allowed us to change £2 
worth at the old rate of exchange. 
Again time was lost finding the 
office. 

We had looked forward to a 
good hot meal and cold beer, but 
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these preliminaries took so much 
time that we were only able to 
rush to the shops and obtain 
clean shirts and underclothes, soap, 
towels, a bucket to wash in, and 
such articles of food as sardines, 
cheese, galantine, paste, and fruit 
to eke out our hitherto meagre 
rations. The shopkeepers were 
very kind, and in addition to 
allowing us a special discount of 
20 per cent threw in presents of 
razor blades, plates, and other 
utensils, so on returning to the 
ship we were loaded as from a 
Christmas shopping expedition, and 
we were almost as light-hearted. 
Among other things all cafés pro- 
vided us with tea, coffee, and light 
refreshments free. 

We found the Saltersgate a hive 
of industry. Carpenters were busy 
putting in inclined ways instead 
of ladders to the holds, new lava- 
tories, making what appeared to 
be rabbit hutches for people to 
sleep in, and other amenities. 
Tenders were alongside unloading 
all kinds of stores, including a huge 
cooking stove and bags, boxes, 
and bales; while a captain and 
sergeant had been sent to travel 
with us and to look after the pas- 
sengers’ well-being. 

In the evening news came that 
next day the Saltersgate would 
coal, while the whole ship’s com- 
pany would be allowed ashore 
until four o’clock, afterwards ex- 
tended to five o’clock, during the 
operation. 

As there was no tender we had 
to descend by a Jacob’s ladder, 
an ordinary step ladder, or an 


“ improvised gangway, to the coal 


wharf and make our way through 
a cloud of coal dust along the 
harbour wall, a good half-hour’s 
walk to the town. This was good 
for the drink bars, for it was a hot, 
thirsty day ; we also indulged our 
appetites in a proper lunch. Look- 
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ing round the restaurant I saw 
that ham and eggs, mixed grills, 
green salads, ices, and fruit were 
the order of the day. It certainly 
did not appear as though there 
was any danger of a food shortage 
at Gibraltar. After lunch the 
majority visited the Indian bazaars, 
where things were selling at ridicu- 
lously low prices, necessarily, as 
our two pounds were not elastic. 

My wife and I had a drive round, 
visiting the Alimeda Gardens and 
other resorts she had known before 
the last war, strangely enough 
meeting some of her old friends. 
Everyone in the town seemed 
cheerful and confident, and except 
for extra strect barriers, super- 
ficially one could not visualise 
war. From the sea the Rock 
looked formidable, yet fairy-like 
at night with its lights and palms, 
the long fingers of searchlights criss- 
crossing in the sky. 

Later, the warships returned that 
we had seen leaving. We did not 
know then that they had been to 
Oran. They came in as though 
returning from a cruise or un- 
eventful patrol. 

Coaling had finished, coal dust 
was everywhere; the workmen 
had departed, but as yet the decks 
had not been washed down. Our 
meal that night was gritty, but 
what matter after the day ashore ! 
This visit to Gibraltar will remain 
as an unforgettable episode in the 
lives of all who participated in it. 

Late that night we stole out, 
joined the convoy, which was 
escorted by two destroyers, and 
were occasionally flown over by 
aeroplanes as additional protection. 

The good things provided at 
Gibraltar were not disclosed until 
after the deck had been swabbed 
and our sleeping quarters cleaned 
up. The cleaning-up process was 
a doubtful pleasure, because on a 
crowded boat with leaky hose-pipes 
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few escaped a shower-bath. It 
must have been better when the 
decks dried up, but was not noticed 
particularly, as more important 
things were afoot. 

We were called together and 
given a lecture by our new captain, 
who explained that we were bound 
for a port in England, which we 
could expect to reach in ten to 
fifteen days. The strictest dis- 
cipline was necessary, and rules 
must be observed, both for our 
safety and comfort. As far as 
possible we must look after our- 
selves and leave the crew free 
to work the ship. Lights were all 
to be extinguished at certain 
hours, after which no smoking 
would be allowed anywhere, and 
in the holds not at all. 

The people in the holds did not 
relish the lights-out order, but 
were told they must go to bed 
earlier and stay put until day- 
light appeared. Strict rules were 
chalked up for our conduct and 
disposition in case of air or sub- 
marine attack, which by God’s 
providence we were never called 
on to observe. 

A deck-house had also been fitted 
up, and on alternate days for men 
and women a sponge bath of 
salt water could be indulged in ; 
but it was so dark and dingy- 
looking and there were so many 
booby-traps on which to stub 
one’s toes that it was not really 
appreciated. 

The members of each hatch 
were then told that they would 
be responsible for doing chores. 
Each day volunteers would be 
expected to assist with the food 
preparation and _ distribution. 
Water would still be strictly 
rationed, and only one litre for 
washing would be issued to each 
person per day; this between the 
hours of six and seven in the 


morning. Drinking - water was 
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more strictly rationed, and pilfer. 
ing of fresh water from engine. 
room, pump, or kitchen was for. 
bidden ; but a small quantity of 
boiling water would be available 
at four in the afternoon for those 
who had tea. 

Then came the happier news of 
what had been done for our well- 
being. A limited number of mat- 
tresses were provided, and these 
would be issued to the over sixty. 
five people in order of feebleness, 
Then hammocks and blankets, also 
in limited quantities, were issued to 
the others as far as they would go. 
Fortunately people with English 
money to spare had purchased 
straw palliasses and pillows ashore, 
so the hammocks nearly went 
round. Except for a few it was 
impossible to sling them, but 
even on the hard decks they 
formed something between our 
already sore bones and the hard 
wood or iron; also a protection 
of sorts against lying wet after 
storms. One very real advantage 
was the fact that the stretched- 
out hammock defined our sleeping 
pitches, and would-be encroachers 
were defeated. 

Cheers were raised when we 
heard we had been provided with 
buckets and toilet paper, and in 
the way of food, potatoes, onions, 
cabbage, marrow, pumpkin, jam, 
butter, and wholemeal biscuits ; 
also such fruit as apples, tomatoes, 
plums, and peaches, which owing 
to a lack of cold storage would 
only last a few days. As regards 
meat there was only a variation 
of tinned bully beef, but twice we 
were issued with hot tinned tripe 
and once salt-barrel beef and pork. 

To facilitate issues the passengers 
were divided into four sections, 
and such food as was portable 
in bulk was brought to each hatch 
by volunteers, soup and tea were 
still issued from the kitchen to 
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queued-up passengers, but to only 
one section at a time, each section 
taking precedence successive days. 
This system worked very well, 
eliminating much confusion and 
the many outbursts against queue- 
erashers who had previously tried 
to get served twice. This had been 
particularly noticeable with water 
and tea. 

We were to have one hot meal 
a day, instead of the slab of 
bread or sweet biscuits with a 
hunk of corned beef. This com- 
prised a meat soup with vegetables, 
which took up the time of quite 
a number of passengers to prepare. 
A fatigue party went on duty 
every morning to peel potatoes, 
onions, marrow, or cabbage accord- 
ing to the day, both men and 
women taking part. Though I 
sometimes peeled potatoes, I more 
generally opened tins, and I found 
I had done enough when I had 
reached the three dozen mark. 
This meat was boiled down in a 
huge pot, tomatoes, tinned or 
fresh (a good way of using 
up over-ripe ones), added, together 
with a few Oxo cubes; at least 
one was led to imagine so by the 
tins left conspicuously around, 
which were eagerly seized to hold 
our treasures. The vegetables 
were not added. At mid-day when 
the issue was made, each of us 
passed before three big pots and 
received a portion of potato and 
cabbage, then a ladleful of meat 
and soup in our newly acquired 
soup plates. The journey back 
to our quarters was quite exciting, 
especially for those who drew two 
‘people’s portions as I did, for 
myself and wife. It is no easy 
matter to carry a soup plate in 
either hand, replete with piping 
hot soup and vegetables, against 
a head wind; either one loses 
much soup or spoils one’s clothes, 
or both. We found it more econo- 
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mical to retrieve an empty meat 
tin from the dump and get the soup 
in that. One scored, as there was 
usually some meat or jelly in it, 
and as the queue passed by the 
stove one put the tin on that to 
heat and render the jelly into 
more soup. This was not con- 
sidered infra dig., but a legitimate 
way of getting a little more to 
eat. Thumb-prints on plates were 
not worried about. I thought 
what a good idea it would be to 
substitute a soup and vegetable 
race instead of the old hackneyed 
egg-and-spoon race at the school 
sports, but instead of scholars, 
parents. I have a vivid recol- 
lection of an Admiral and Lady B. 
tacking along the deck with their 
mid-day rations. I first tried 
using my tea pannikin for soup, 
but the resultant washing in sea- 
water before tea could be made 
again stopped any second attempt. 
The washing of plates after each 
meal presented a problem to 
amateurs. 

This soup and vegetable ration 
was all we got at mid-day, but for 
breakfast and supper we had a 
ration of jam and sometimes a 
boiled egg or a raw onion. The 
féte dish was the issue of hot 
tinned tripe. We were able to 
add to our rations from the private 
stores we had laid in at Gibraltar. 

A passenger doctor on board 
had been fixed up with medical 
supplies at Gibraltar. He held 
consultations every morning, yet 
had not much serious work to do, 
our health remaining generally 
good; but it was a comfort 
to know a doctor was there. 
We only had one outbreak of 
sickness, and this among the 
officers and crew. One evening 
we had envied their appetising 
dinner of sausage and mash, but 
did not do so when we heard 
ptomaine poisoning had mani- 
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fested itself during the night. All 
quickly recovered. We often noted 
what good food they had, and were 
attracted to the cookhouse door 
by the savoury smells. The sniff- 
ing passengers outside reminded 
one of the ‘ Bisto Kids’ advertise- 
ment. 

Exercise was out of the question, 
except that provided by the daily 
obstacle race of getting about the 
boat, and this provided a good 
crop of barked shins. The loss 
of 150 passengers did not seem 
to relieve the congestion or give us 
more sleeping room. Perhaps the 
extra space was taken up by the 
buckets and gaudy baskets of 
fruit and stores acquired at Gibral- 
tar. They certainly added to the 
noise and confusion at night when 
we got into the rougher waters of 
the Atlantic. 

I do not know where we went, 
but we certainly sailed due west 
for several days, finding a region 
of cold winds and choppy seas 
well out in the Atlantic. It was 
only hoping for better weather, 
coupled with a dread of going into 
the fuggy hold where nearly every- 
one was seasick, that kept us on 
deck. The captain threatened to 
send us below if it got any worse 
or if anyone complained. Heads 
were muffled up in_ sacking, 
pyjamas were worn over our day 
clothes, but there were no com- 
plaints. I think the captain 
expected them, and would have 
relished sending us below, but we 
stuck it, and sure enough better 
weather did come. 

There were no recreations on 
board, our time being fully taken 
up by the business of living; the 
daily round and common task being 
sufficient. We talked of the past, 
made plans for the future, and 
wondered what the brave new 
world would hold for us elderly 
people, who knew we should have 
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to begin again, as the majority 
of us had left behind our olq 
lives with our possessions. The 
talk was cheery, though often. 
times covering a heavy heart. The 
author-playwright played patience, 
spoke of the broadcast he would 
and did make, and was generally 
surrounded by a coterie of ladies 
courting a celebrity. He is reputed 
to hate ladies, but they did not 
hate him, or at least being in his 
company. Then there were the 
Riviera Society girls, somewhat 
passée but gaily chattering of 
nothing at all and calling every- 
body dearest or darling. The 
grime and filth must have been 
abhorrent to them as it was to us 
all, yet they prattled on. A few 
young men, who had been erecting 
a wireless station for the French, 
gave us an improvised concert each 
evening accompanied by a har- 
monica, until snores reminded 
them it was time to desist. These 
lads never shirked work and were 
a real help on board. 

Sometimes we had a_ news 
bulletin, but we rarely heard any 
news of what was happening in 
Europe. The daily visits of flying- 
boats told us we were not for- 
gotten. The other ships in the 
convoy were as silent ghosts ; we 
could see there was life on them, 
and though they were so near they 
were yet so far as regards any 
communication. 

The voyage went on until on 
the second Sunday from Gibraltar 
we sighted Ireland and later Wales, 
arriving in the Mersey that evening 
as the balloons were going up. We 
were also greeted by the new 
moon. A Scotsman said, ‘‘ There’s 
not a drop of water in her lap,”’ but 
we have had rain every day since. 

It was a somewhat different- 
looking company from the one 
that left Cannes twenty days 
before. Suits and dresses suited 
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to the Riviera are not at home in 
the Mersey, even if as murky as 
the water or the warehouses. 
Faces looked wan and weary, but 
there was a something in them, 
a quiet confidence, a cheerfulness, 
a knowledge we were in England, 
and that England was home. In 
spite of the fact that many had 
passed the age of active service for 
her defence, they were content to 
be once again in the Motherland 
to give her what remained in their 
power to give. 

This spirit was manifest when 
Admiral Nares thanked the captain 
and crew for bringing us safely 
to England, in the ringing cheers 
accorded them, while the quiet 
“Thank you” of the captain 
were the words of a modest British 
sailor who felt he had simply done 
his duty. He, the officers, and 
the crew had done wonderfully by 
us, and we owed much to them and 
to the British Navy. 

We were ordered to be up and 
ready at 5 A.M. next morning, to 
roll and deliver up our blankets, 
hammocks, and what was left of 
our crockery. Our last breakfast 
aboard of stewed tea and biscuit 
was served, but we had a weary 
and impatient wait until after 
mid-day before we landed; and a 
motley crew we were, too, aS we 
waited our turns to be examined 
by the various officials, munching 
surreptitiously appropriated biscuit 
until we could get a meal. 

The officials were kindness itself, 
though they did their duty 
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thoroughly. Even the banks kept 
open to allow us to change French 
money at advantageous rates to 
allow us to reach our destinations. 

My wife and I were lucky in 
getting a train at once, and were 
soon having poached eggs, tea, 
and toast in the restaurant car, 
our appearance notwithstanding. 

We tried to book a room at a 
certain hotel, but we were behind 
the times; for it had been taken 
over by a Government Depart- 
ment and was surrounded by 
barbed-wire defences, a military 
porter informing us no beds were 
available. 

Our luck was in, and at a neigh- 
bouring hostelry housing Govern- 
ment officials we were taken in 
after being refused because of 
looks and designation, ‘‘ Refugees 
from France.” Later we found 
some good people had given up 
their room; they would, I am 
certain, feel amply repaid if they 
knew what a joy the comfortable 
bed was after twenty days of 
sleeping on hard boards. 

The pillow-slips next morning 
reminded us that a shampoo was 
not only desirable but necessary. 

A week later our bones were 
still sore, but the experience is 
no longer the nightmare it was, 
and we are now anxious to take 
our part in the great struggle for 
liberty. I still think of the won- 
derful way the women, particu- 
larly, put up with discomforts, 
disappointments, and lack of 
amenities on this Nightmare Cruise. 








THE FIRST DECISIVE 


BY J. M. 


To speak of a decisive battle in 
the air is not to prejudge and 
answer affirmatively the question 
whether air power can decide the 
issue of a war today. That ques- 
tion remains to be settled. What- 
ever the answer be to it, there 
can be at least no doubt that air 
power can contribute to a general 
decision, and that an encounter 
or series of encounters in the air 
can be decisive in the qualified 
sense that by establishing the 
ascendancy of one of the contend- 
ing air forces it can influence ulti- 
mately the course of the war as a 
whole. When the history of this 
war comes to be written it will 
probably be recorded that the 
battle between the British and 
German Air Forces which was 
spread over the period between 


10th May and the first day or two 
of June, and was at its fiercest in 
the last week of May, was decisive 
in so far as the Royal Air Force 
then won over the Luftwaffe an 
ascendancy which affected pro- 
foundly the subsequent fortunes 


of war. It proved that, given 
anything like numerical equality, 
and given also the maintenance of 
the lead in performance and fight- 
ing spirit then made evident, our 
Air Force should be able to win 
the mastery of the air. When it 
does so, and it will do so, the issue 
of the war as a whole will no 
longer be in doubt. 

The result of that encounter 
was a relief and a splendid en- 
couragement. Those who were 
concerned, as was the writer, with 
the administration of the Royal 
Air Force from its earliest days in 


the last war until a new war 
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loomed up with the same foe, were 
perhaps disposed at times to wonder 
whether the new generation of 
airmen would be found to be the 
equals of their forerunners. How 
could they be ? There were giants 
in those days ; nos nequiores. . . 

The sun had moved on two decades 
since then. ‘‘ When shall we behold 
again such a breed of mighty 
men?” Would the Air Force of 
these days be the same magnificent 
Force which we knew then, the 
Force formed by the fusion of 
those two great Services, the 
Royal Flying Corps and the Royal 
Naval Air Service, the Force which 
Trenchard created and inspired ? 

Any doubt upon this subject 
was set to rest finally over the 
beaches of Dunkirk in May 1940. 
The new vintage was good, so good 
that it could not be better. The 
machines were good too; indeed, 
in the fighter class more definitely 
superior to the Germans than they 
had been in 1918; but the men 
in them were unmatched as well, 
and that was what mattered most. 
The young Air Force of today has 
proved, beyond all questioning, 
that it still can claim to be “ the 
right of the line.” 

The setting for that trial of 
strength was one which could have 
been imagined only in the rosy 
world of dreams by those enthusi- 
asts for the air arm who looked 
forward to its being pitted against 
the older arms of war. Below, 
along the water-line, there stood 
on a sun-baked beach tens of 
thousands of war-weary troops 
awaiting embarkation and offering 
as they did so a perfect objective 
for attack from the air. In the 
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tide-water there was packed a sink all these ships which were 
multitude of ships and boats of displayed to the extent of almost 
every kind and tonnage and rig, a thousand? Can there have 
standing-by to rescue those waiting been an objective of greater mili- 
men from the German hosts which tary importance and significance 
hemmed them in, and, again, pre- for the whole purpose of the war 
senting a tempting target to the than this? They tried hard and 
German bombers above. The they were beaten back; they were 
latter filled the air; their bases frustrated in their task. We got 
were not far distant, and they the army away; and they have 
could return again and again to paid fourfold for any loss they have 
rain their explosives upon the men inflicted. 
and the ships below. No more “The Knights of the Round 
favourable occasion could well be Table, the Crusaders,” he went on, 
imagined for a powerful bombing “all fall back into a prosaic past, 
force to show what a deadly blow not only distant but prosaic, 
it could aim at army and vessels before these young men going 
alike, thus delivered to its mercy forth every morn to guard their 
in handy packets and simply await- native land and all that we stand 
ing annihilation. for, holding in their hands these 
The annihilation never came. instruments of colossal and shatter- 
The great air attack was foiled ing power, of whom it may be said 
and foiled in the air; the Royal that ‘Every morn brought forth 
Air Force intervened. Our fighter a noble chance and every chance 
squadrons played a part second brought forth a noble deed.’” 
only to that of the seamen in It is an imperishable story, that 
rescuing the British Expeditionary of the air fighting around Dun- 
Foree from destruction. It did kirk, and a heartening one. We 
so without extraneous aid in the have had many a disappointment, 
air. No French squadrons took many a disillusionment, since this 
part in the air battles over the war began nearly a year ago. We 
beaches. Our airmen went in have had none in the air. One 
among the German bombers, went thing is certain at least: our 
in like hawks or wild cats, attacked young Air Force is mighty in 
them with nail and tooth and battle. What it did at Dunkirk is 
claw, mixed the fighting, made a good augury for the days of 
any accurate bombing impossible, trial to come. And it was not a 
worried and distracted and shat- flash-in-the-pan, a single, desperate 
tered them until that wonderful effort that was unprecedented and 
deliverance was safely accom- not repeatable. What happened 
plished. there was in keeping with what had 
“There was a victory inside gone before. It was only the 
this deliverance,” said Mr Churchill culmination of a progress marked 
. ain the House of Commons on 4th by continuity and _ consistent 
June. “It was gained by the success. 
Royal Air Force. . . . There was For the first eight months of 
a great trial of strength between the war there had been sparring 
the British and German Air Forces. encounters, skirmishes, partisan 
Can you conceive a greater objec- clashes between the opposing Air 
tive for the Germans in the air Forces. Our Spitfires and Hurri- 
than to make evacuation from canes had met the Heinkel and 
these beaches impossible and to Dornier bombers on the English 
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and Scottish eastern coasts and 
had driven sixty or more down to 
the ground or the sea. The volume 
of fire which our fighters could 
bring into play had proved too 
devastating for the raiders wherever 
contact could be established. ~ It is 
a remarkable record that not a 
single Spitfire was lost through 
enemy action during the first seven 
months of the war. The first was 
shot down in the sea off Yorkshire 
on 3rd April, but the pilot, who 
had just brought down a Heinkel 
bomber, was rescued by a trawler. 
In France our Hurricanes—we had 
no Spitfires there—had not only 
shot down many German bombers, 
but had proved their ascendancy 
over the standard German fighters, 
the single and twin-engined Messer- 
schmitts. These were the pre- 
liminary bouts for the great trial 
of strength that was to come. 

It came in May. The German 
dive-bombers, the single-engined 
Junkers 87, had battered a way, 
with the tanks, through the French 
defences at Sedan. They forced a 
passage through which the mechan- 
ised columns flooded in an over- 
whelming stream into the French 
hinterland. Our fighter squadrons 
—there were only four or five in 
all—and the French chasse squad- 
rons shot scores of the dive- 
bombers out of the air, but fresh 
aircraft took the place of those 
lost and still the relentless attack 
continued. Two Hurricane squad- 
rons of the Air Component of the 
British Expeditionary Force shot 
down forty-nine enemy aircraft 
on the first day of the German 
offensive (10th May). For seven- 
teen hours on that day they fought 
the German bombers and fighters 
without respite. They sent down 


escort and convoy alike, but still 
the unequal fight went on. Three 
Hurricanes engaged thirty Junkers 
and Messerschmitt 110’s and shot 
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down three of them; other Hur. 
canes came up and destroyed three 
more. That was a typical ep. 
counter. All that skill and gal. 
lantry could do our airmen did. 
Some of the pilots went up seven 
times on that day. They came to 
ground only long enough to take 
in fresh fuel and ammunition, 
Two were shot down in flames, 
baled out, and were in the air 
again as soon as they had rejoined 
their units. Nor was their labour 
ended on that day. They fought 
and triumphed, always against 
odds, on each succeeding day of 
the German advance, and they 
made the Germans pay for their 
progress. ‘In one spectacular dog- 
fight, in which twenty-seven enemy 
machines were tackled by a dozen 
British Hurricanes,”’ wrote Douglas 
Williams in the ‘ Daily Telegraph’ 
(14th May 1940), “‘the Germans 
were shot down so fast that a 
trail of blazing enemy craft lighted 
the sky from Roulers to the coast.” 

The two Hurricane squadrons 
of the Advanced Air Striking 
Force brought down great numbers 
of enemy aircraft too. They, like 
their comrades, fought with a 
nonchalant gallantry that seemed 
to welcome desperate adventures. 
On one day (15th May) the Hurri- 
canes of the A.A.S.F. had brought 
down eleven Messerschmitts and 
two Dornier ‘ flying pencils ’ before 
lunch, and they claimed a few more 
victims later. One young South 
Australian pilot, who with two 
others had attacked thirty enemy 
fighters and bombers and _ shot 
down two of them, was missing 
for a time after the fight. His 
companions were uneasy, but he 
was all right. He turned up 
smiling a little later. He had 
been delayed, he explained, because 
he had forced a Heinkel bomber 
down, landed beside it, and cap- 
tured the crew by covering them 
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with his revolver! (They are 
now, no doubt, back in the German 
Air Force as part of the 400 
prisoners whom the Pétain Govern- 
ment allowed to return.) 

At times our fighters had to 
shoot their way through waves of 
enemy aircraft, very much in the 
manner of the cowboys who used 
to charge through a Wild West 
town, ‘shooting it up ’ and ‘ paint- 
ing it red.’ “* About fifty enemy 
aircraft in three waves flying west 
were sighted,” said one pilot. 
“I turned towards them and 
fred at one after another as I 
was able to get them into my 
sights.” He and his companions 
brought down five of the bombers 
in spite of the protection of an 
escort of Messerschmitts. Another 
pilot shot down three twin-engined 
Messerschmitts in quick succession. 
“I attacked one Messerschmitt 
110 head-on,” he said. ‘“ The 
whole of the front of the enemy 
aircraft appeared to collapse and 
it dived out of control. I attacked 
a second Messerschmitt 110; bits 
fell out of the port engine and it 
spun down out of control. I 
attacked a third Messerschmitt 110 
from astern. Again bits fell out 
of the port engine, and large clouds 
of black smoke were emitted.” 

Before the end of May one of 
the Hurricane squadrons of the 
Advanced Air Striking Force, that 
commanded by Squadron Leader 
P. J. Halahan, a Dublin man, had 
shot down seventy enemy aircraft. 
Two Hurricane squadrons of the 
Air Component, commanded by 
_ Squadron Leaders J. S. Dewar and 
J. O. W. Oliver, both Englishmen, 
had in the same time shot down 
more than sixty and fifty enemy 
aircraft respectively. These records 
were challenged by a home-based 
Hurricane squadron, that of Flight- 
Lieutenant W. M. Churchill, whose 
bag was sixty-two. 
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The German tide of war lapped 
round the flank of the Allied 
Armies in the north. It reached 
Amiens, Abbeville, Boulogne, 
Calais. It threatened Dunkirk, 
upon which the British and French 
divisions fell back, fighting all the 
way. Then, across the narrow 
sea, there came aid from England. 
The home-based Spitfire and Hurri- 
cane squadrons were able to join 
in the fray. Their presence was 
felt at once. They drove through 
the German aircraft as Howard’s 
fire-ships drove through the 
Armada. Wherever they cleaved 
their way they left fire and destruc- 
tion in their wake. One Spitfire 
squadron shot down eighteen 
enemy aircraft in a single day 
(24th May). That record was sur- 
passed a few days later. A new 
champion had entered the lists. 
A Defiant squadron from home 
had come to help the single- 
seater fighters: it was itself a 


squadron of two-seater fighters, 
and its armament scheme was that 


of the midships multiple-gun turret 
instead of the forward-firing fixed 
gun battery in the wings. After 
its phenomenal success the Defiant 
was credited, in some fantastic 
reports, with a simply colossal 
armament—fourteen machine-guns 
and three cannons—as well as 
with the impossible speed of over 
500 miles an hour. Actually it has 
four machine-guns in its turret 
and its speed is less than that of 
the Spitfire or Hurricane. It came 
into action first on 12th May and 
had one or two victories already 
to its credit when, on 27th May, 
it showed its capabilities by bring- 
ing down seven of the seventy-nine 
aircraft which were put out of 
action by our Air Force on that 
day. Then, on 29th May, came its 
great day of glory. A squadron 
of twelve Defiants, under Squadron 
Leader P. A. Hunter, a Surrey 
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man, destroyed thirty-eight, pos- 
sibly forty-two, enemy aircraft in 
that one day. A single Defiant, 
that of which Flight-Lieutenant 
N. G. Cooke was the pilot and 
Corporal A. Lippett the air gunner, 
shot down eight of them. (Both 
were posted as missing in the 
casualty 
No such bag as thirty-eight enemy 
machines has ever been made by 
a single squadron, nor had as 
many as seventy-seven (the total 
for 29th May) ever been shot 
down in one day. On the 30th 
October 1918 the Royal Air Force 
brought down sixty-eight, a record 
for the last war. One squadron, 
No. 88, shot down nine on that 
day in 1918, three others (Nos. 
19, 74, and 78) each brought down 
five, another (No. 41) destroyed 
four, and some other squadrons 
accounted for three, two, or one 
each. Compare with these figures 
the total bag of over seventy on 
several different days in 1940, the 
Defiant squadron’s individual bag 


of thirty-eight (or forty-two), the 
Spitfire squadron’s of eighteen on 
24th May, and a few more by the 
same or other squadrons of ten 


or over on other days. Never has 
there been such a battue in the air 
as in the last days of May 1940. 
It was not by the achievements, 
glorious as they were, of the fighter 
squadrons that the ascendancy 
which our Air Force established 
in those days of fierce encounter 
was won. The bomber units of 
the Advanced Air Striking Force 
contributed to it splendidly too. 
There is no more thrilling story 
than that of the attack of the 
five Fairey Battles on the two 
bridges at Maastricht just after 
the great offensive began. Over 
those bridges, which had escaped 
demolition as the result of some 
blunder, negligence, or treachery, 
the German columns were pouring 
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into Belgium. Repeated attempts 
were made to destroy them from 
the air. All failed. There jp. 
mained the sole hope that they 
might possibly be wrecked if g 
dive-bombing attack could be made 
upon them from a low altitude, 
So powerful were the defences 
that the chances of return for any 
of the airmen taking part in go 
desperate an adventure were poor, 
It was a case for calling for 
volunteers. The officer command. 
ing the Battles did so—and every 
man in the squadron stepped 
forward. Five crews were chosen 
by lot. They took off, faced the 
blizzard of fire, and dived through 
the sheet of flame upon their 
target. One aircraft alone came 
back, but the bridges had been hit; 
they were left sagging and useless, 

That episode was but a height- 
ened exemplar of the deeds of 
our bombing airmen as a whole. 
By day and night alike our bombers 
were in and beyond the battle 
zones from the start of the German 
offensive. It was a relief for 
them to have something more to 
do than the dropping of leaflets 
or the carrying out of reconnais- 
sances. By day the medium 
bombers, the Blenheims and 
Battles, and by night the heavy 
Wellingtons, Whitleys, and Hamp- 
dens, harried the German lines of 
communication both in the im- 
mediate rear of the invading 
columns and in the interior of 
Germany. The German people 
were given the best reason to 
know that we, too, had an Ar 
Force. The communiqués of their 
High Command told them that 
only defenceless villages and resi- 
dential areas were attacked. They 
must have known that such state- 
ments were untrue. The bombing 
of villages and dwelling-houses 
could not possibly result in the 
huge explosions and fires which 
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rent and shattered and reddened 
the sky and countryside, night 
after night, in the Ruhr and the 
Rhineland. ‘‘ The whole train just 
went sky-high,” said the navigator- 
bomb-aimer of a Hampden in his 
report of the blowing up of an 
ammunition train at Geldern on 
22nd May. That sort of thing is 
much more convincing evidence 
than any official communiqué. 

A fire started by our Whitley 
bombers at Hamburg on the night 
of 17th May could be seen from 
Cuxhaven, sixty miles away. The 
explosion of a large oil tank at 
Bremen on the same night sent 
up a flame to a height of nearly 
2000 feet. ‘“‘ It so lit up the sky,” 
said the sergeant pilot of one of 
the Whitleys which took part in 
the raid, “‘ that even at 10,000 feet 
one could have read the smallest 
print.” The fires then started 
were still burning next night, 
when another raid was carried out. 
“Trails of blazing fires followed 
by explosions”? were to be seen 
in Western Germany, from Emme- 
rich in the north to Frankfurt in 
the south, when our bombers had 
passed on the night of 3rd June. 
“At one place the pall of smoke 
was so dense that a large part of 
the target area was entirely covered 
by it.” At another the captain 
of the last aircraft to arrive stated 
that “‘ the whole place was a mass 
of flames,” and thick smoke was 
rising to a height of 7000 feet. 
On the following night, 4th June, 
when 400 high-explosive and in- 
cendiary bombs were dropped on 

~a large oil storage depot at Frank- 
furt-on-Main, the glow from the 
mass of flames lit up the river 
for many miles and plainly illumi- 
nated the aircraft as it flew 5000 
feet above. At Mannheim the 
streaming oil from the storage 
tanks that had been hit “ quickly 
became a mass of raging flames, 
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reddening the night sky and being 
visible to aircraft flying more than 
100 miles away from the scene of 
the vast conflagration.”’ The fires 
started in the oil storage tanks 
at Gelsenkirchen, Homburg, and 
Wanne Hickel on the night of 
17th June burned fiercely for 
hours, and the flames from the 
conflagrations at Dollbergen (east 
of Hanover) and at Hamburg 
could be seen from a great distance. 
The bombing of a power-house at 
Misburg (Hanover) on the next 
night (18th June) caused an ex- 
plosion which rocked the aircraft 
at a height of 10,000 feet above, 
and the fires which followed were 
still visible when the raiders had 
long turned their noses home- 
wards. The blaze caused at Ham- 
burg on the same night could be 
seen by our aircraft when they 
crossed the German coast, eighty 
miles away, on their return journey. 
Hamburg had many such visits; 
the fires started there by our 
bombers in the night of 2nd August 
were visible almost as far. One 
of the many fires at Kiel on the 
night of Ist July was described 
by the last pilot to leave the scene 
of the raid as “a solid mass of 
flame covering as much space as 
a big aerodrome.” Assuredly 
Western Germany has had its 
baptism of fire in this war. The 
Ruhr and the Rhineland have been 
aflame already more often than 
when Trenchard’s Independent 
Force was hammering them with 
high-explosive in 1918. Then, we 
know, they squealed for respite. 
They will do so again before the 
Royal Air Force has finished its 
work. 

The raids upon military objec- 
tives in Germany, and in the 
Germanised territories of Norway, 
Denmark, Holland, Belgium, and 
France, have been carried out in 
the teeth of the most intense 
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opposition from anti-aircraft artil- 
lery and, by day, from fighter 
aircraft. At night the enemy 
interceptors have not been en- 
countered so often. Our bombing 
pilots have not hesitated, never- 
theless, to go down through the 
barrage of fire to make sure of 
hitting their targets. Wing-Com- 
mander W. E. Staton, who had 
won distinction in the last war, 
set the example in this when in 
the first raid on the oil storage 
depot at Bremen he dived to 
attack at 1000 feet to ensure 
that his bombs went home. His 
aircraft was hit by six shells and 
considerably damaged, but he was 
able to reach his base. Other 
bombing pilots have returned from 
raids with wings and fuselages 
almost in tatters. The splendid 
construction of our aircraft has 
enabled them to reach home on 
some occasions in such a condition 
of disablement that their doing so 
was little short of a miracle. 
Bombing is a specialist’s work, 
and so is fighting, but our airmen 
of all branches of the service have 
shown that they can take a hand 
very effectively in either. Avro 
Ansons are coastal reconnaissance 
machines and are lightly armed, 
yet three of them shot down two 
Messerschmitts (Me 109) and dis- 
abled two others in a combat on 
Ist June. Pilot Officer P. W. 
Peters, Sergeant D. C. 8. Spencer, 
and Corporal L. G. Smith received 
awards for this very gallant action. 
Lockheed Hudsons of the Coastal 
Command have also engaged and 
shot down enemy aircraft on a 
number of occasions. Three of 
them, led by Pilot Officer R. J. 
Jouault, a Channel Islander, shot 
down two single-engined and three 
double-engined dive-bombers (Ju 
87 and 88), also on Ist June: an 
extraordinary feat for a non- 
fighter. Hudsons have carried 
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out bombing operations too, as 
if that were their sole business jn 
life. They have bombed harbours 
oil storage depots, shipping, ond 
other objectives with conspicuous 
success. So, too, Sunderland flying. 
boats have engaged successfully 
both twin-engined dive-bombers 
(Junkers 88) and twin - engined 
fighters (Messerschmitt 110). A 
Sunderland piloted by Pilot Officer 
L. L. Jones, a Canadian, achieved 
the last-mentioned success on 27th 
April off the coast of Norway, 
Sunderlands have destroyed sub- 
marines too, more than once, 
The first instance was on 30th 
January 1940, when a Sunderland 
sank the U-boat which had just 
sunk the steamship Vaclite. An- 
other U-boat was accounted for 
by a Sunderland of the Royal 
Australian Air Force (attached to 
the Coastal Command) in the 
South Atlantic in July. There 
was no doubt about these sinkings, 
for survivors were rescued in each 
instance. That kind of work, it 
may be said, is the flying-boat’s 
‘job’; but it is not the ‘job’ of 
an army co-operation aircraft to 
destroy enemy aircraft, yet one 
of our Westland Lysanders had the 
effrontery to shoot down two 
German machines in one day 
(22nd May 1940)—a Junkers 87 
dive-bomber and a Henschel 126 
army co-operation aircraft. The 
versatility of our airmen in tackling 
@ job for which they have not had 
the same intensive training as the 
specialists has been one of the 
heartening lessons of the war. 
The old Armada spirit breathes 
in our Navy today—it is older 
than the ‘Nelson touch ’—but it 
breathes in the Air Force too 
Sailors and airmen alike reck 
nought of odds. They go in and 
attack, however great the opposing 
numbers. One saw our Spitfires 
and Hurricanes do so not only over 
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the Dunkirk beaches, but again 
in the English Channel in July 
and August, when they smashed 
up the German fighter formations 
which tried to protect the bombers 
in the latter’s attacks upon our 
shipping. In one week in July 
some ninety German raiders were 
shot down over and around our 
coasts, and probably fifty more 
so damaged that they never reached 
home. On more than one day in 
July the German losses exceeded 
twenty aircraft. In August the 
bag was often over sixty, and it 
may well be that this figure will 
be surpassed before these pages are 
printed. In these encounters our 
own losses were only a fraction 
of the enemy’s. In all, the 
Luftwaffe has lost, it has been 
calculated, between 4000 and 5000 
aircraft since the war began, and 
the loss of flying personnel must 
certainly exceed 10,000. The toll 
is mounting every day. The 
Royal Air Force is seeing to that. 

Assuredly the old tradition lives 
on. The famous squadrons of the 
last war have fought again in this 
and have added to their old renown. 
Other and newer squadrons have 
rivalled their deeds. Young men 
from all parts of the Empire have 
vied with those of the homeland 
in skill, gallantry, and determina- 
tion. Reputations have already 
been made which challenge those 
of the heroes of the last great war. 
Mannocks, Balls, Bishops, Barkers 
have emerged in the fierce combats 
of these later days. Only a few 
of the names of the new champions 
_ are known as yet; many more 
will be enrolled on the scroll of 
fame. Already Cobber Kain has 
won his place there—Cobber Kain, 
the young New Zealander, who 
perished in an accident at the age 
of twenty-two, but had already 
brought down more than that 
number of enemy aircraft. Flight 
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Lieutenant J. A. Leathart’s name 
is there too. He flew an unarmed 
training machine into the mouth 
of hell at Calais to rescue a brother 
officer who had crashed there and 
carried him back to England. So, 
too, are the names of Flight 
Lieutenant I. 8. Soden, who took 
off, alone, to fight fifty or sixty 
bombers which were attacking his 
aerodrome; of Pilot Officer J. L. 
Allen, who, again alone, engaged 
thirty Junkers 88 dive-bombers at 
Calais and put them to flight; 
of Flying Officer A. G. Worcester, 
whose flight of five Gladiators 
destroyed a whole formation of 
nine Fiat C.R. 42 fighters over the 
western desert on 4th July, Wore 
cester himself shooting down four ; 
and of Flight Lieutenant C. B. Hull, 
the Rhodesian, who, also single- 
handed, went up to attack enemy 
bombers at Bodo in Norway— 
there were only five of them, it is 
true, but then he shot four of the 
five down. The bombing airmen, 
too, have their place on the roll 
of fame. Sergeant David Perry, 
for instance, who, severely wounded 
in stomach and thigh while deliver- 
ing a low-level bombing attack, 
piloted his aircraft back to the 
base and landed it just before he 
collapsed in a faint, is there as of 
right. So, too, are Squadron 
Leader D. C. F. Good and Pilot 
Officer W. G. Gardiner, whose 
Hampden bomber was recon- 
noitring in Norwegian waters in 
May when Good, the pilot, was 
dangerously wounded by a shell, 
but insisted upon completing the 
reconnaissance before collapsing 
from loss of blood, whereupon 
Gardiner, the navigator, dragged 
him to the rear of the aircraft 
(where the observer gave first 
aid), scrambled back to the pilot’s 
seat, and flew the bomber 450 miles 
home. Then there were Flying 
Officer D. E. Garland and Sergeant 
L 
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T. Gray, the pilot and observer of 
the Battle bomber which led the 
attack on the bridges at Maastricht 
and won the V.C.—posthumously. 
These were but a few of the many, 
living and dead, whose heroism 
and self-devotion have assured for 
them an imperishable renown. 
Many more could be mentioned, 
but these names must suffice. 

If the air battle of May was 
decisive in one sense, it was in 
another merely the preliminary 
to a decision and only a stage in a 
longer and wider battle which is 
being waged in many areas and 
whose culminating point is still to 
come. It will come when, above 
this island, the Royal Air Force 
grapples with the might of Ger- 
many’s Luftwaffe. Mr Churchill 
spoke of that coming encounter 
in his speech on 4th June. He 
told how our airmen had faced 
odds of four or five to one and had 
routed the German airmen in 
spite of that disparity in numbers. 


He told how one British aeroplane, 
with no ammunition left, had yet 
driven a German machine into the 
sea by the mere menace of its 


manceuvre. ‘“‘ When we consider 
how much greater would be our 
advantages in defending the air 
above this island against an over- 
seas attack,” he said, “I must 
say that I find in these facts a sure 
basis upon which practical and 
reassuring thoughts may rest.” 
That hope will not be dis- 
appointed. The Royal Air Force 
will not let us down, nor, for that 
matter, will the very gallant Fleet 
Air Arm. The latter has shown 
in Norway and in the Mediter- 
ranean that it can hold its own in 
any company. Its Blackburn Skua 
dive-bombers have some brilliant 
achievements to their credit. As- 
suredly the British air service as 
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@ whole has proved that in morale, 
in fighting spirit, it is more than 
@ match for the German Air Fore, 
Only in numbers is it at a dis. 
advantage, and that disadvantage 
can and will be overcome. It has 
already won a decisive victory 
by establishing its ascendancy, 
that handicap notwithstanding, 
What remains for us to do is to 
enable this magnificent air arm of 
ours to exploit the qualitative 
supremacy already achieved by 
giving it the quantitative advan. 
tage which at present it lacks, 
The prospect is distinctly favour. 
able. We knew from Lord Beaver. 
brook that not only has our own 
production of aircraft gone up by 
leaps and bounds, but that he 
has arranged for a new programme 
which will yield us 3000 American 
machines a month; from Mr 
Morgenthau that the United States 
will give every facility for the 
completion of that programme; 
from Mr Howe that Canada will 
be producing some 360 aircraft 
a month in 1941; and from other 
sources that the Australian output 
is also rising. We know, too, that 
all these machines are a clear 
addition to the enormous output 
of our own shadow and other great 
factories. We have reason to 
believe, therefore, that the flow 
from these factories, swollen by 
the contributions from overseas, 
will eventually be such as utterly 
to swamp Germany in the air. 
When that happens the end will 
be near. Already, up to the end 
of July, our bombers had more 
than a thousand raids into Ger- 
many, and the tempo will increase 
as the nights grow longer. What 
will the number be a year hence 
and what will the condition of 
the already frayed morale of the 
German population be then ? 
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BY SEAWEED. 


At a time when the Allied 
armies were beginning to feel 
disheartened at the repeated suc- 
cess of the German thrust in the 
early days of 1918, when the 
British public was growing more 
and more depressed at the mount- 
ing scale of casualties and the 
prospect of a never-ending war, 
the magnificent operation on St 
George’s day, designed to block 
Zeebrugge, came as the finest 
tonic to British nerves, and steeled 
the hearts of an Empire to bring 
hostilities to a victorious conclu- 
sion. Though the material advan- 
tage gained from this partially 
successful operation was doubtful, 
its moral effect was so immense 
that the name ‘ Zeebrugge’ will 
for ever rank among the more 
glorious Battle Honours of the 
British Navy, and remind the 
country of the _ spirit which 
animates it. 

In the present war the possi- 
bility of Zeebrugge again falling 
into enemy hands was foreseen, 
and an organisation was produced 
to render it and other ports useless 
before they were occupied by hostile 
elements. Blockships were pre- 
pared—slow merchant vessels, their 
best days over and, described as 
‘refugee’ ships, they had swung 
round buoys in the Medway for 
month after month. They were 
.& strange assortment bought from 
the Ministry of Shipping, each 
with a history of its own which 
would provide material for thrilling 
stories of the sea. One, indeed— 
the Pacifico (subsequently used 
to block Dunkirk)— had _ been 
employed on many forms of 
enterprise, and, time and again, 


her hull had been riddled with 
bullet holes during the Spanish 
and other civil wars. Another— 
the Borodino—was well known to 
the Navy as the store ship which 
served the Fleet at Scapa during 
the last war. 

With the German attack on the 
Low Countries on the 10th May, 
the justification for these prepara- 
tions was at once apparent. Ships 
were ordered to immediate notice 
for steam, last minute details 
were brought up to date, a destroyer 
for the Senior Officer in charge 
of the operation was detailed, 
together with mine-sweepers, es- 
corting vessels, and M.T.B.’s. 

The lightning success obtained 
by the German onslaught on 
Holland brought the enemy within 
twelve miles of Zeebrugge, and it 
was realised that any attempt to 
block this port would now en- 
counter heavy opposition from the 
air, and possible offensive action 
by German M.T.B.’s and sub- 
marines. 

With events moving so rapidly, 
and the situation changing every 
hour, it was very difficult to 
decide when the operation should 
be carried out. It was obviously 
undesirable to block a port which 
might subsequently be required 
for supply or possible evacuation. 
Hence a series of false starts was 
inevitable. 

On Friday, 17th May, the first 
attempt was made to get the 
blockships across to the Belgian 
coast, with the idea that they 
should remain in the harbours 
until a decision to block was 
reached. This was later cancelled, 
and the force spent an apprehen- 
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sive but, as it transpired, a peace- 
ful night at anchor somewhere in 
the North Sea. Next day it 
returned to the Thames. On the 
18th, 19th, 20th, and again on the 
2lst, ships sailed, only to be 
recalled as some new considera- 
tions arose requiring postponement. 


At last the long-awaited signal - 


was received: ‘“‘ Blocking of Zee- 
brugge harbour is to take place 
at 0330, 25th May.” This time, we 
felt convinced, there would be no 
change of plan. 

At 3.45 in the afternoon of 
Friday, 24th May, a force of mis- 
cellaneous vessels formed up off 
the North Goodwin Light Vessel. 
Mine-sweepers ahead, followed by 
the Senior Officer’s destroyer with 
two blockships, the Florentino and 
Transeas, astern; anti-submarine 
vessels on either bow and astern 
of the convoy, and M.T.B.’s chug- 
ging along where they pleased. 
In addition, two mine-sweeping 
trawlers were ordered to proceed 
ahead in order to clear the 
harbour entrance of mines and 
mark the approach channel with 
dan buoys. Escorting aircraft 
flew overhead till nightfall, and, 
under the perfect weather con- 
ditions which prevailed, it seemed 
impossible to believe that any 
danger could threaten the enter- 
prise. 

Steaming at six knots along a 
rather intricate channel, with a 
cross set due to tide of as much 
as three knots, presented a delicate 
problem of navigation, which in- 
volved ships having to steer at 
times thirty degrees off the course 
it was desired to make good. As 
no computation of the strength 
and direction of tidal streams in 
the North Sea, however labori- 
ously calculated, has ever proved 
correct, it was therefore inevitable 
that light buoys should sometimes 
appear on unexpected bearings. 
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Whether this was due to a false 
estimation of the stream or to an 
unhelpful disposition on the part 
of the enemy to move the buoys 
from their charted positions, wag 
always questionable, and added 
to the general interest. 

Night fell, but a full moon in a 
clear sky made it anything but 
dark. Away to starboard the 
dull boom of intense gunfire 
and the ‘crunch’ of heavy ex. 
plosions continued unabated as 
the fierce battle in Flanders reached 
its climax. In the direction of 
Calais a brilliant glow illuminated 
the sky, a terrible reminder of the 
destruction that was taking place. 

Towards Ostende flames leapt 
wildly, giving the impression that 
it was being subjected to heavy 
erial attack. Then, suddenly, the 
whole sky above the town was 
illuminated by a hundred spots 
of light, which slowly descended 
on the stricken town. Violent 
explosions followed, more flames 
sprung angrily to life and then 
eventually died away. 

“Two torpedoes passed close 
ahead of me.” The signal was 
received by wireless from one of 
the sweepers ahead. The Senior 
Officer shrugged his shoulders and 
ordered another cup of cocoa. 
Meanwhile one of the anti-sub- 
marine vessels started to hunt, 
and the sound of under-water 
explosions, picked up by the 
destroyer, soon testified that the 
perpetrator of this unwelcome 
gesture was not having everything 
his own way. 

Shortly after midnight aircraft 
were heard in the vicinity, and one 
or two machines were observed to 
cross the moon. In the hope that 
the convoy would escape detection, 
fire was withheld. It was a vain 
hope ; for within a few minutes the 
roar of aircraft diving to attack 
sounded on the side away from 
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the moon. It was impossible to 
see the enemy, and the knowledge 
that we presented a perfect target 
detracted from any amusement 
some of us might otherwise have 
felt. 

We looked astern as a huge 
fountain of spray rose from the sea 
within fifty yards of the leading 
blockship, and a great shadow 
swept overhead above her masts. 

The aircraft turned to repeat 
the attack, and this time we 
opened fire with every piece the 
destroyer possessed. It was im- 
possible to see the machine, but 
it was devoutly hoped that rapid 
fire in the direction from which it 
would approach might put the 
pilot off his aim. To show his 
appreciation of the notice we 
were now taking of him, the air- 
craft concentrated on the destroyer. 
Altogether six attacks were de- 
livered, and each one brought the 
bombs a little closer. After the 


second attack it seemed quite 


reasonable to suppose that we 
might never reach our destination 
—a thought which required a 
further supply of cocoa. 

The question of increasing speed 
and altering course to present a 
more difficult target was con- 
sidered, but it was decided that 
this would upset the navigation 
of the blockships, which was a 
matter of paramount importance. 

For some unaccountable reason 
the air attacks suddenly ceased 
at 2.40 a.m. But it was generally 
agreed that we had failed, that 
night, to find the romance usually 
~ associated with a full moon. 

On reaching a position off Zee- 
brugge the mine-sweepers were 
ordered to return to England, but, 
hearing that the remainder of the 
Force was still engaged with air- 
craft, they turned about and 
asked if they could be of further 
assistance. This gesture was much 
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appreciated. They were, however, 
told to carry out their original 
instructions. As it happened, the 
mine-sweepers actually drew off 
some of the enemy aircraft, one of 
which they claim to have shot 
down. 

In the light of the moon the 
extremity of the famous Mole 
was clearly visible from the bridge 
of the destroyer, and a lighted 
dan buoy was dropped, for the 
benefit of the blockships, to mark 
the turning-point into the swept 
channel. A few cheerful words 
through a megaphone, and they 
followed each other in the direction 
indicated, soon to be swallowed 
up in the haze which overhung 
the land. The first phase of the 
operation had been successfully 
completed. 

Piloting a ship into Zeebrugge 
harbour, even under the _ best 
conditions, is no easy task. Awk- 
ward shoals extend off the entrance 
across which there are strong tidal 
streams, and the utmost care has 
to be taken to avoid going aground. 
It had been hoped that some 
lights would have been shown to 
act as navigational aids, but when 
the leading blockship, Florentino, 
approached the entrance there was 
no mark to guide her, and a thick 
haze blotted out the shore. With 
most commendable initiative one 
of the M.T.B.’s, whose duty was 
to follow the Florentino and pick 
up the crew after she had been 
scuttled, forged ahead and marked 
the extremity of the inner break- 
water. But it was too late. The 
Florentino was already aground, 
efforts to refloat her proved useless, 
and the Commanding Officer de- 
cided to scuttle her where she was, 
hoping that his present position 
would provide a partial block in 
the main channel. 

At this moment heavy machine- 
gun fire was opened from the 
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Mole and from the inner break- 
waters, and it was assumed that 
German parachute troops, warned 
by the aircraft of what was taking 
place, had landed in force to oppose 
the operation. This assumption 
was strengthened by the fact that 
parachute flares had been observed 
falling near the town. 

Although the M.T.B. was now 
under close-range fire, she main- 
tained her position at the head 
of the inner breakwater in order 
to provide a mark for the second 
blockship, Transeas, which was 
now entering the harbour. 

But the Transeas was already 
under fire and encountering the 
same navigational difficulties as 
had faced the Florentino. The 
Commanding Officer therefore de- 
cided that, if he sank himself 


alongside the Florentino, the two 
ships might make a_ successful 
block at the outer end of the 
channel. 

The position by the inner break- 


water had now become untenable 
for the M.T.B., which had kept up 
a constant reply to the machine- 
gunning from the shore. There 
was nothing left for her to do 
but to rescue the crews of the 
sunken blockships and transfer 
them to the escorting vessels. 

It had been an anxious wait for 
those in the destroyer, who were 
unable to make out what was 
happening in the harbour. Visi- 
bility conditions, the lack of space 
to manceuvre in the strong tidal 
stream, and the known existence 
of mines made it unjustifiable for 
her to approach the harbour, and 
it was therefore with feelings of 
considerable relief that the M.T.B.’s 
were heard coming out to the 
waiting ships. 

No time was lost in embarking 
the crews of the blockships and 
shaping course for home. But 
hearts were heavy. The operation 
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had only been a partial success, if 
not a complete failure. 

A subsequent zrial photograph 
showed that the blockships, where 
sunk, provided no obstruction to 
the harbour, and orders were 
therefore given to repeat the opera. 
tion with two more blockships on 
the morning of the 27th—this time 
in daylight. 

At 9.30 on the evening of 
Sunday, 26th, the reorganised 
Force assembled off the North 
Goodwin. The same destroyer 
was used for the Senior Officer, 
together with the escort vessels 
and M.T.B.’s as on the previous 
occasion, but it was decided to 
dispense with the services of the 
mine-sweepers. The two block- 
ships detailed were the Borodino 
and Ailantic Guide, but, as the 
latter was unusually slow, it was 
arranged to proceed ahead with 
the Borodino and let the other 
ship follow at her own speed with 
one of the escort vessels. 

Weather conditions were perfect 
—too perfect for our requirements 
—and it was with feelings of appre- 
hension that we saw the moon 
rise. Anxiously we watched a 
few scattered banks of cloud. The 
time they took to approach the 
moon seemed interminable, and 
the intervals during which it was 
partially obscured were insigni- 
ficant. 

Shortly after 2 a.M. it was 
reported that enemy M.T.B.’s were 
carrying out an attack on the 
Atlantic Guide. Only the quick 
decision of the Officer of the 
Watch in putting the wheel over 
had avoided the track of 4 
torpedo. Toscreen her charge from 
further attacks the escorting vessel 
began to circle round the Ailantic 
Guide, making a smoke screen as 
she did so. This action proved 
effective. 

At 2.30 we suddenly heard the 
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drone of aircraft approaching at 
terrific speed from astern. The 
MT.B.’s had been ordered to 
proceed ahead to reconnoitre the 
harbour, and their wake had 
attracted the attention of a Heinkel 
pilot, who had apparently not 
observed the remainder of the 
convoy. In an instant the machine 
dived to within a few feet of the 
water, released its bombs un- 
pleasantly close to the M.T.B.’s, 
and then as rapidly disappeared. 

Without further interference the 
Force arrived off Zeebrugge at 
445 a.M., and a dan buoy was 
again dropped by the destroyer 
to mark the entrance to the 
approach channel. Everything was 
quiet, conditions seemed perfect, 
and it was therefore with confi- 
dence that we watched the Borodino 
come up to the mark buoy. Then 
she stopped. Immediately after- 
wards her anchor rattled out, and 
she reported that her steering gear 
had broken down ! 

The time factor was of immense 
importance, and no delay could 
be accepted with equanimity. At 
any moment a swarm of enemy 
aircraft might appear to press 
home an attack with consequences 
prejudicial to success. 

One of the light draught escort- 
ing vessels was, therefore, ordered 
alongside the Borodino to act as 
a tug, and, thus assisted, the 
blockship approached the harbour 
entrance. But progress was slow. 
Eventually by superhuman efforts 
on the part of the engine-room 
department in the Borodino, the 
-defect in the steering gear was 
rectified just as she was about to 
pass the head of the Mole; the 
escort vessel was cast off, and we 
saw the blockship proceed up 
harbour under her own power. 

At this moment — 5.45 — the 
Atlantic Guide appeared and turned 
into the approach channel. The 
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situation seemed so well in hand 
that the Senior Officer decided to 
embark in an M.T.B. and go 
ashore. He had scarcely left 
the destroyer when what had 
been expected suddenly occurred. 
About fifteen Heinkels appeared 
and started to carry out a dive- 
bombing attack of considerable 
intensity. 

Bombs were dropped alongside 
the Borodino as she was struggling 
to get off a shoal on to which she 
had been set. Unperturbed by 
the attack, she succeeded in her 
efforts and proceeded towards the 
lock gates. The Aiélantic Guide 
was bombed and machine-gunned, 
but neither of these attentions 
interfered with her dignified pro- 
gress. The M.T.B., in which the 
Senior Officer had embarked, was 
singled out for special attack, and 
she spent an exciting period, dodg- 
ing bombs as they dropped and 
spitting out bullets from her 
machine-guns at the attacker. 
The destroyer and escorting vessels 
opened up a continuous fire, but 
the only achievement on both sides 
after a period of twenty minutes 
was the creation of a large amount 
of noise. There were actually no 
casualties. 

It had been originally intended 
that the Borodino should scuttle 
herself inside the lock, but it 
was found that a dredger had 
been sunk across the entrance, 
which rendered this plan im- 
practicable. Her stem, therefore, 
was driven into the western corner 
by the lock gate. She swung half 
across the channel, and her crew 
‘abandoned ship’ in the lifeboat 
available. But when the Com- 
manding Officer pressed the key 
which should have exploded the 
scuttling charges—nothing hap- 
pened! After the valiant efforts 
which had been made to get the 
ship into position it was a shattering 
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blow. At any moment a further 
wave of bombers might appear, 
and no time was to be lost if the 
Force was to withdraw in safety. 
Without a second’s hesitation 
the Commanding Officer and a 
torpedo rating were back on board 
the Borodino. Feverishly they 


dived below to inspect the charges, - 


to find, with relief, that a connec- 
tion had been torn away through 
a lead fouling the prepeller. This 
was quickly rectified: the intrepid 
officer and his assistant rejoined 
their apprehensive comrades in 
the waiting boat, and pulled off 
to a safe distance. Breathlessly, 
the key was pressed again. This 
time they were successful. With 
a dull roar, clouds of smoke shot 
from the Borodino’s hold, and, 
heeling over slightly, she slowly 
settled on the bottom. 

Meanwhile the Atlantic Guide 
was turning to take up a position 
farther down the channel between 
the breakwaters, but was now 


ordered to proceed alongside the 


Borodino and complete the block 
by the lock gates. This she 
accomplished by ramming the 
dredger and sinking with her 
stern overhanging the counter of 
the Borodino. 
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The entrance to the Bruges 
Canal was thereby effectively 
blocked for a considerable period, 
Even if the hulls are broken up 
—a laborious job in itselfi—there 
will still remain the enormous 
blocks of concrete with which the 
ships were filled. 

Both crews had now taken to 
their boats, and, full of enthusiasm 
at the success of the operation, 
they challenged each other to a 
boat race to the waiting M.T.B.’s, 
By 7.15 they were embarked, and 
the Force proceeded at high speed 
for England. But an incensed and 
thwarted enemy made one more 
attempt to inflict damage on the 
ships which had so far evaded 
him. Four times ’planes attacked 
from the direction of the su, 
which was astern. Fire was 
opened, but it was impossible to 
see the approaching aircraft. With 
freedom to manceuvre at high 
speed, however, the bombs were 
avoided, and the enemy’s attempt 
at machine-gunning again proved 
abortive. 

At 10.30 a.m. the Force arrived 
intact at the North Goodwin, and 
the first entirely successful block- 
ing operation in the history of the 
Navy had been performed. 
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